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The  Compiler  would  respectfully  present  this  volume  to 
the  friends  of  Lombard  University,  as  a  slight  evidence  of 
the  interest  felt  in  the  prosperity  of  his  Alma  Mater.  This 
publication  was  undertaken,  not  from  any  pecuniary  consid- 
eration, neither  from  an  ambitious  desire  of  publicity,  but 
simply  that  it  might  more  fully  inform  the  "  Great  West  " 
that  within  her  midst  was  founded  a  living  Institution  of 
sound  learning,  destined  to  exert  no  small  influence  upon 
the  future  character  of  her  people.  If  a  thoroughly  educa- 
ted Faculty,  laboring  with  untiring  zeal,  aided  by  numerous 
patrons,  if  the  uttermost  endeavors  of  a  large  number  of  de- 
voted students  are  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  determination 
of  making  Lombard  University  the  Institution  of  the  .Denom- 
ination in  the  West,  rest  assured  it  will  be  done. 

The  compiler  would  state  to  the  readers  of  this  little  work 
that  in  a  few  instances  he  has  been  unable  to  obtain  the  re- 
sponses to  sentiments.  As  an  equivalent,  he  has  inserted 
the  Orations  of  Rev.  James  Henry  Chapin.  Pekin,  Illinois, 
and  of  Arick  Burr,  Charleston,  Illinois,  both  of  whom  were 
unable  to  attend  Commencement,  on  account  of  ill  health. 

In  conclusion,  he  would  return  his  thanks  to  the  Faculty, 
Students,  and  Friends  generally,  for  the  lively  interest  they 
have  manifested  in  this  publication.  E.  L.  JS. 

Lombard  University,  July,  18G0. 
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The  exercises  of  "  Commencement  Week  "  were  inaugu- 
rated by  the  First  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Lombard  Deba- 
ting Society,  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  5th.  This  Society 
was  formed  from  the  University  Debating  Society,  organized 
in  the  month  of  January,  1858,  receiving  its  present  nomen 
at  the  beginning  of  Collegiate  Year  1859.  The  Society,  du- 
ring the  past. year,  has  been  in  an  active  and  healthy  condi- 
tion, having  collected  the  nucleus  of  a  fine  Library,  and  ta- 
ken such  other  steps  as  will  render  the  organization  perfect. 
Want  of  space  will  prevent  us  noticing  the  exhibition  except 
in  general  terms.  The  orations  and  essays  exhibited  an  un- 
usual amount  of  talent,  and  elicited  the  warm  commenda- 
tions of  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  age  and  experience  of  the  members  of  the 
Lombard  Society,  we  feel  justified  in  stating  that  their  First 
Annual  Exhibition  was1  successful  beyond  our  expectations. 
We  subjoin  their 

PEOG-BAMME. 


PRAYER. 

MUSIC. 
1. — Remarks  by  the  President, 

F.  W.  Livingston, Cambridge,  Vt. 

2.— ORATION— Devastations  of  Time. 

Vespasian  Warner, Clinton. 

3.— ORATION— The  Three  Great  Powers. 

J.  C.  Sherwin, Bristol. 


LOMBARD     SOCIETY. 


4.— ESSAY — Semblance  and  Reality. 

Miss  A.  E.  Slater Galesbur<*. 

o 

MUSIC. 

5.— ORATION— Prospects  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Jonathan  Ro well, Bloomin  ""ton. 

6— ORATION— Benedict   Arnold, 

S.  A.  Calhoun, Peoria. 

7.— ESSAY— Life  Implies  Death. 

Miss  Jennie  Hurd, Jersey ville. 

MUSIC. 

8.— ESSAY— Hope. 

Miss  L.  L.  Pike, Galesburg, 

9.— ORATION— American  Enterprise. 

II,  L.  Merriman, Peoria. 

10.— ORATION— March  of  Mind. 

Kenyon  Barker, Peoria. 

MUSIC. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  YEARS  HENCE.  W.  D.  Bollinger,  Lancaster. 

DRAMATIS    PERSONiB. 

GENTLEMEN. 

HORATIO   ANTIQUITY, F.  W.  Livingston. 

MR .  M  APE S, W.  D.  Bollinger. 

DOCTOR  PLUSS, ,..J.  C.   Sherwin. 

FRANK  HILLARD, K.  Barker, 

DIETRICH,   (Attorney,) II.  L.  Merriman. 

ADOLPHUS  CONSTANTINOPLE    ORLEANS, 

(Antiquity's   Servant,) M.  Phares. 

ZEKE,  (Yankee,) W.  J.  Pepper, 

BOB,  (Dr.  Pluss'  Servant.) S.  A,  Calhoun. 

FOILLETT,   (Messenger, ) J.  Rowell. 

MEMBERS  OF  CONVENTION. 

LADftES. 

MISS  CECILLIA  PLUSS,  (Alias  Bell  Flemming,) H.J.  Biddlecom. 

MATTINUS,  (Antiquity's  Protege,) L,  L,  Pike. 


On  Wednesday  Evening,  the  6th  inst.,  the  above  named 
Society  gave  its  First  Annual  Exhibition.  The  Erosophian 
was  formed  during  the  past  winter,  by  a  union  of  two  old 
Societies,  the  Autokeluthi  and  Athenian.  The  charter  mem- 
bers will  never  forget  the  struggle  which  took  place  in  rela- 
tion to  the  name  that  this  Society  bears.  For  two  nights 
the  struggle  waxed  warm  until  the  small  hours  of  morning. 
Both  parties  fought  valiantly,  but  finally  the  difficulty  was 
adjusted,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

Never  has  Lombard  witnessed  such  a  crowded  house  as 
on  Wednesday  eve.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  persons  were  packed  into  the  hall  and  galleries, 
while  hundreds  were  unable  to  gain  admittance.  The  con- 
fusion consequent  upon  such  a  crowd  was  very  annoying,  and 
it  required  the  combined  efforts  of  the  chairman  of  the 
evening  and  President  Weston  to  maintain  comparative  order. 
As  yet  we  have  to  hear  the  first  word  of  fault  found  with 
the  exercises,  and  we  regret  that  we  have  not  space  in  our 
pages  to  publish  the  Orations  and  Essays.  Hereafter  the 
Lombard  and  Erosophian  Societies  will  give  their  Annual 
Exhibitions  at  the  close  of  the  first  term,  instead  of  Com- 
mencement Week. 

We  insert  the  Order  of  Exercises  for  Wednesday  evening. 

ORDER   OF    EXERCISES. 

l.-PRAYER. 

rviusio. 

2. -LATIN  SALUTATORY. 

Ed.  B.  Conger, Galesburg, 

9 
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3— ESSAY— The  Claims  of  the  Times. 

Miss  Eugenie  A.  Fuller, 

-    Galesburg. 

4.— ORATION— The  American  Scholar. 

C.  A.  Holmes, 

-    Jefferson,  Wis. 

MUSIC-. 

5. — ESSAY — Dum  Vivimus  Vivamus. 

Miss  Georgie  Slocomb,    -    -     - 

-    Woodstock. 

6,— DISCUSSION— Resolved,   That  a  Monarchy 

is 

the 

most  stable  form  of 

Government. 

Jf.-r-E.  L.  Conger, Galesburg, 

Neg—  F.  F.  B rower, •    -    -    -    -    Ottawa. 

MUSIC. 

7.— ESSAY— The  Dew-Drop. 

Miss  Mary  S.  Miller,     -     -     -----    Le  Claire,  Iowa. 

8.— ORATION— The  Attainments  of  the  Past,  the  Source  of  Present  Greatness. 
E.  L.   Smith, Glover,  Vt. 

9.— POEM— The  Voyage  of  Columbus. 

Miss  S.  D.  S.  Perkins, St.   Charles. 

MUSIC. 

lO.-DRAMA. 

SHE   STOOPS    TO    OOIL^C^TTIFJIR,  ; 

— OR,— 

Tlie   Influence    of  Woman. 

Author,— J.  S.  LINDSAY, Onarga. 

SCENES    DURING   THE    TEXAN  WAR   OF    REVOLUTION. 

DRAMATIS   PERSONS. 

G  E  N  ~T  l_E  IS/1  E  tM . 

EDWARD  EARLE,  Capt.  Texan  Rangers,        -        -        -  W.  J.  Steel. 

DON  DECARDO,  Lieut,  of  Mexican  Army,        -        -        -  Ed.  H.  Conger. 

COL.  HUNTINGFORD,  Col.  Texan  Army,        -        -        -  H.   L.  Carr. 

GEN.  HOUSTON,  Commander-in-Chief  of  Texan  Army,    -  J.  Rowell. 

COL.  AMBROSE,  Col.   of  Mexican  Army,        -        -        -  C.  A.  Holmes. 

COL.  FANNIN,  Col.  of  Texan  Army,         ....  V.  Warner. 

LIEUT.  ALFONSO    DE.  SOTO, 

JONES,  Yaokee  Volunteer, T.  D.  Tozer. 

DENNIS  FLANNIGAN,  Irish  Volunteer,  -        -        -        -  W.  J.  Pepper. 

LAD)E8. 

SENORA  LENA,  daughter  of  Col.  Ambrose,      -     -      -    Miss  Mart  J.  Pikk. 
MRS.  AMBROSE, Miss  Georgie  Slocomb. 


THE 


ANNUAL   ORATION" 


AND 


:f  o  ej  im: 


As  the  Pilgrims  of  the  East,  perform  their  annual  journey 
to  the  City  of  the  Prophet,  so  congregate  the  Friends  of  the 
University  within  her  spacious  Hall,  at  each  succeeding  Com- 
mencement. They  come  not  up,  however,  to  kiss  the  "  Black 
Stone,"  but  that  they  may  listen  to  the  speeches  of  wise  men 
and  youthful  orators,  and  also  that  they  may  exchange  fra- 
ternal feelings,  and  mark  the  progress  of  their  much-loved 
Institution. 

It  was  such  a  gathering  as  this,  that  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, at  an  early  hour,  completely  filled  the  large  Hall  and 
Gallery  of  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  the 
Annual  Oration  and  Poem.  At  precisely  11  o'clock  a.  m., 
President  Weston  introduced  to  the  audience,  Kev.  D.  M. 
Reed,  of  Peoria,  the  Orator  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Peed 
was  listened  to  for  an  entire  hour,  with  the  most  marked  at- 
tention ;  all  were  delighted  with  his  decidedly  scholastic  pro- 
duction. As  critical  remarks  do  not  properly  come  within 
our  sphere,  as  compiler,  we  will  only  say  to  our  readers  in 
regard  to  the  oration — Read  eveet  word  of  it. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Oration,  the  President  introduced 
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Wm.  W.  Burson,  A.  M.,  of  Yates  City,  who  came  forward 
as  Poet  Laureate,  amid  the  warm  greetings  of  his  old  fellow 
students.  Mr.  Burson  accredited  himself  with  his  usual 
ability,  retiring  from  the  stage  amid  the  applause  of  a  de- 
lighted audience. 

We  publish  in  full,  the  Oration  and  Poem. 


The  Duties  of  the  American  Student. 

When  your  invitation  was  sent  me  to  deliver  an  Address 
on  this  occasion,  I  supposed  it  was  not  given  in  the  hope  that 
I  should  come  before  you  for  the  purpose  of  merely  pleasing 
your  fancy  and  affording  you  an  hour's  entertainment,  but 
that  I  would  say  something  which  might  encourage,  and  aid 
you  in  the  intellectual  race  upon  which  all  classes  of  you 
have  entered  within  these  literary  stadia ;  and,  if  I  succeed 
in  this,  I  shall  achieve  my  design  in  standing  here. 

It  must  be  deemed  a  peculiarly  gratifying  privilege  by  a 
man  to  live  in  this  age  of  the  world,  an  age  signalized  by 
such  mental  triumphs,  such  outgushes  of  vigorous  thought, 
such  broad,  deep,  victorious  philanthropy,  such  efforts  to  ed- 
ucate, advance  and  refine  all  races  of  men,  such  revelations 
of  science,  such  transitions  of  opinion,  such  assimilations  of 
human  hopes,  such  growing  charities,  and  such  re-castings  of 
public  feeling.  Our  railroads,  and  steamships,  and  telegraphs 
are  rapidly  making  the  fact  apparent  that  all  nations  have 
been  made  of  one  blood,  that  there  is,  not  simply  in  the  fancy  of 
the  poet  but  in  fact,  a  fine  sympathetic  chain,  linking  heart 
to  heart,  all  round  the  globe,  so  that  the  fraternal  fibre  lying 
m  a  soul  upon  our  smiling  prairies,  has  a  responsive  fibre  on 
the  opposite  side  of  our  planet.     All  the  nations  of  the  earth 
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are  approximating  a  common  centre  of  thought^  conviction, 
hope,  taste,  aspiration  and  endeavor j  and  in  proportion  as 
the  different  people  come  in  contact  with  each  other  and 
mingle  together,  entering  into  eacli  other's  feelings,  knowing 
more  correctly  each  other's  necessities,  and  finding  among 
themselves  so  much  that  is  common,  will  proud  nationalities 
crumble  away,  and  humanity  emerge  from  their  discords  and 
conflicts,  and  become  one  harmonious  family. 

You  raise  corn  in  Illinois,  they  will  soon  begin  to  eat  it  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  range, 
and  along  the  glens  of  the  Rhine.  Thus,  by  the  use  of  com- 
mon food,  are  nations  becoming  physically  similar,  and  then 
will  they  grow  into  a  mental  and  religious  similitude,  for  the 
nature  of  a  man's  thoughts  and  the  coloring  of  his  anticipa- 
tions depend  largely  upon  the  texture  of  his  brain,  and  this 
is  dependant  upon  the  quality  of  his  food.  This  material 
and  mental  assimilation  is  one  of  the  great  changes  which  is 
now  being  evolved  by  the  increase  of  intimate  intercourse 
between  nations. 

What  startling  records  have  the  last  fifty  years  made  ! 
And  where  is  the  prophet  who  can  tell  what  the  next  half 
century  shall  effect,  building  on  what  its  predecessor  has  de- 
veloped ?  It  is  said  that  all  the  elements  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous oak  lie  enfolded  in  the  acorn,  which  the  child  in  his 
play  hits  with  his  foot.  Who  can  tell  what  intellectual,  so- 
cial, political  and  moral  structure  has  its  germ  in  the  shell 
of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  When  the  hammer  of  time 
shall  fairly  crack  this  shell,  can  any  of  us  predict  what  will 
be  revealed  ?  What  hopes  shall  be  realized,  and  what  wither 
away  ;  what  plans  be  crowned  with  victory  and  what  schemes 
sink  into  defeat  ? 

It  is,  indeed,  an  interesting  period  in  human  history. 
None  other  has  ever  rivaled  it  in  this  regard.  It  is  an  age 
fruitful  in  sunny  smiles  and  generous  bequests  for  learning ; 
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and  literary  institutions  never  before  had  such  liberal  sup- 
porters. In  no  previous  time  has  the  soil  shot  up  so  pro- 
fusely the  common  school,  the  academy,  and  the  college.  In 
no  preceding  era  has  the  sentiment  been  so  distinct  and  so 
intense  that  the  academic  hall  should  be  thrown  open  to  wo- 
man ;  the  fountains  of  a  liberal  education  unsealed  for  her, 
and  the  laurels  of  scholarship  be  allowed  to  adorn  her  brow 
as  well  as  that  of  man. 

And  this  is  one  of  the  striking  experiments  of  our  day  in 
connection  with  education;  and  one,  too,  in  which  we  may 
have  strong  confidence ;  for  when  we  have  such  proof  of 
woman's  intellectual  ability  and  taste,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  a 
Stowe,  a  Browning,  a  Somerville,  a  Mitchell,  a  Rosa  Bon- 
heur,  a  Hosmer,  a  Sawyer,  and  a  Cornell,  who  will  say  that 
the  doors  of  the  university  shall  be  longer  bolted  against  her 
admission  ?  If  there  are  any  such,  let  them  speak,  for  such 
have  I  offended. 

When  the  age  is  so  revolutionary  in  its  thought  and  aim, 
and  when  there  is  so  much  interest  felt  and  manifested  in 
learning,  and  in  the  intellectual  culture  of  our  people,  when 
so  many  dying  men  leave  their  fortunes,  and  so  many  living 
men  give  of  their  means  to  found  and  foster  institutions  of 
learning ;  when  the  Howards,  and  the  Girards,  and  the 
Tufts,  and  the  Lombards,  are  so  multiplying  in  community, 
and  when  the  press,  with  its  hundreds  of  mystic  hands  is 
pouring  such  copious  streams  of  intelligence  into  all  sections 
of  our  country,  it  becomes  us  to  pause  and  raise  the  inquiry, 
— what  do  these  peculiar  times  demand  of  the  American 
Student  ?  What  shall  be  his  habits  ;  what  the  elements  of 
his  character ;  and  to  what  use  shall  he  devote  his  learning  ? 

This  is  the  theme  which  I  have  selected  to  speak  upon  at 
this  time.  It  unveils  an  expanded  field  of  thought,  where  the 
blossoms  are  very  abundant.  We  can  only  gather  some  of 
them,  which,  I  trust,  may  be  twined  into  a  wreath  that  shall 
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be  worn  by  more  than  one  soul  worshipping  at  the  shrines  in 
this  classic  retreat. 

What  do  the  times  demand  of  the  American  student? 

There  is  a  radical,  hurtful  error  flourishing  in  the  world, 
which  the  age  requires  the  student  to  avoid.  It  has  done  a 
great  amount  of  harm,  and  given  inferior  crowns  where  su- 
perior might  have  been  won.  It  is  indispensable  for  the 
student  to  start  right  in  the  shining  career  before  him. 

The  error  to  which  I  refer,  lies  in  supposing  that  mere 
learning  is  education  ;  that  a  learned  man  is  necessarily  an 
educated  man.  This  is  not  true.  A  genuine  education  em- 
braces much  more  than  simple  learning.  An  individual  may 
be  learned,  and  at  the  same  time  but  poorly  educated.  We 
could  select  many  instances  in  illustration  of  this  remark,  I 
have  no  doubt,  were  we  to  be  but  a  moment  thoughtful. 

What  is  Learning  f  It  is  simply  the  attainment  of  knowl- 
edge ;  the  amassing  in  the  mind  of  truths  or  facts,  and  de- 
pends mainly  en  the  memory.  !N"ow  is  it  not  easy  to  see 
that  one  may  do  this  without  making  any  great  advancement 
in  education  ? 

What  is  Education  f  The  term,  education,  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  educo,  which  means,  to  lead  forth,  to  draw 
out.  As  applied  to  man.  it  signifies  the  perfect  development 
of  all  his  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  powers.  It  is  the 
inducing  forth  of  all  his  natural  forces,  and  the  fitting  of  him 
to  work  out  his  mission  in  life  with  success.  We  at  once 
perceive,  then,  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  mere 
learning  and  a  solid  education  ;  that  a  learned  man  is  not  of 
necessity  an  educated  one. 

To  commit  a  lesson,  and  recite  it  in  the  precise  language 
of  your  text-books,  is  not  necessarily  to  recite  well.  It  is  no 
proof  that  you  are  being  truly  educated.  It  is  one  thing  to 
acquire  words,  and  another  to  gain  principles.  To  accom- 
plish the  former,  is   generally,  very  easy,  and  of  but  little 
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profit.  To  perform  the  latter  requires  more  labor,  and  pro- 
duces the  educated  man. 

You  have  a  rule  in  jour  algebra,  which  pays,  that  to  trans- 
pose a  term  from  one  member  of  an  equation  to  the  other, 
the  sign  of  that  term  must  be  changed.  Now,  the  student 
may  commit  this  rule,  and  work  examples  under  it,  but  if  he 
does  not  know  why  the  sign  is  to  be  changed,  in  order  that  a 
correct  result  may  be  attained,  he  has  made  no  real  progress 
in  the  subject.  He  may  be  able  to  say  that  a  minus  quantity 
multiplied  by  a  minus  quantity  will  give  a  plus  quantity  as 
the  product.  But  unless  he  can  state  a  clear  reason  for  this, 
his  education  in  this  particular  is  defective. 

People  are  not  disposed  to  think  much,  if  they  can  get  oth- 
ers to  do  it  for  them.  Close  and  exact  thinking  is  a  labor 
from  which  a  large  majority  of  persons  shrink.  They  have 
a  disrelish  for  it. 

Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  Is  it  to  be  attributed  to 
a  defect  in  their  education.  The  course  which  they  were 
permitted  to  pursue,  was  such  as  to  impart  to  them  this  an- 
tipathy to  thought.  Their  education  consisted  too  much  in 
the  exercise  of  their  memories.  They  were  not  encouraged 
and  required  to  think.  They  were  not  made  to  feel  that  this 
is  the  only  warrant  of  success  in  education.  This  golden 
key  which  opens  the  doors  of  all  the  sciences,  and  gives  ad- 
mission to  all  the  fascinating  apartments  of  knowledge,  was 
not  put  into  their  hands.  How  great  the  injury  done  them 
by  not  impressing  them  with  the  sober  truth,  that  efficiency 
in  education  depends  upon  habits  of  careful  thought.  It 
was  this  patient  thought  that  dispelled  the  mists  ot  astro- 
nomical error  1rom  the  mind  of  Galileo,  and  shed  the  light 
of  truth  upon  it;  this  that  produced  the  skill  of  Phidias, 
drew  the  magnificent  plan  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Borne,  brought 
the  law  of  gravity  up  to  the  perception  of  Newton,  discov- 
ered  America,    wooed   electricitv   down    the  kite-string   of 
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Franklin,  and  stretched  the  wires  of  the  magnetic  telegraph. 

This,  therefore,  becomes  the  true  test  of  the  value  of  a 
system  of  education.  It  is  the  grand  thermometer  which 
indicates  the  state  of  the  literary  and  scientific  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  the  student.  He  may  tell  by  it  whether  he 
is  breathing  such  an  atmosphere  as  he  ought ;  whether  it  is 
healthful,  or  not ;  whether  it  nourishes  him,  or  not.  If  he 
finds  that  he  is  getting  to  be  a  better  thinker,  a  more  logical 
reasoner ;  if  he  perceives  that  he  is  securing  an  understand- 
ing of  what  he  studies ;  if  he  discovers  that  the  mysteries  of 
science  unfold  themselves  more  quickly  at  his  touch,  he  may 
be  assured  that  things  are  right.  He  can  safely  trust  him- 
self to  the  system  which  he  has  adopted. 

"When  every  thing  is  moving  with  such  velocity,  the  hour 
calls  for  diligence  in  the  student.  The  idler  will  never  be  an 
educated  man,  he  cannot  be.  It  is  only  he  who  keeps  him- 
self constantly  employed  that  shall  win  this  jeweled  prize. 
Those  men  who  have  become  most  distinguished  in  every 
profession,  have  gone  up  to  their  envious  positions  by  means 
of  their  diligence.  Napoleon  the  First,  was  engaged  in  actual 
labor  only  about  thirty  years,  and  yet  what  an  immense 
amount  he  accomplished.  He  was  never  idle,  took  but  little 
time  for  sleep,  and  still  less  for  mere  amusement.  He  had 
his  distinct  plans  and  was  an  industrious  worker  at  them. 
That  he  might  save  time,  he  had  his  carriage  so  arranged 
that  while  making  journeys  he  could  write  his  despatches, 
or  pen  affectionate  epistles  to  Josephine. 

It  is  said,  that  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Marengo,  he  stop- 
ped at  Auxome,  where  he  once  resided.  He  called  at  the 
door  of  a  barber's  shop,  and  asked  his  former  hostess  if  she 
remembered  a  young  officer  by  the  name  of  Bonaparte,  who 
was  at  one  time  quartered  in  her  family.  "  Indeed,  I  do," 
was  her  pettish  reply,  "  and  a  very  disagreeable  inmate  he 
was.     He  was  always  either  shut  up  in  his  room,  or,  if  he 
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walked  out,  he  never  condescended  to  speak  to  any  one." 
"  All !  my  good  woman,"  he  rejoined,  "  had  I  passed  my 
time  as  you  wished  to  have  me,  I  should  not  now  have  been 
in  command  of  the  army  of  Italy. 

The  times  demand  that  the  student  shall  be  patriotic ; 
shall  love,  and  help  to  cherish,  the  civic  institutions  of  his 
country,  so  far  as  they  conform  to  the  national  constitution. 
In  the  pursuit  of  learning,  he  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
relations  he  sustains  to  the  government  of  his  country,  the 
duties  he  owes  to  her  institutions,  and  the  obligations  he  is 
under,  to  aid  in  preserving  her  character  for  intelligence, 
honor,  justice,  freedom  and  humanity.  Not  the  trophies  of 
office,  but  the  positive  good  of  his  native  land  should 
be  one  great  object  of  his  desire,  hope  and  effort.  The 
scholar  has  a  potent  influence,  and  he  should  consecrate  that 
influence  to  the  national  weal.  Never  was  there  an  hour 
when  it  Was  more  needed  than  in  the  present  stormy  one, 
when  the  most  skillful  political  astrologer  finds  it  difficult  to 
interpret  the  present  political  horoscope. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  a  fascination  about  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  which  is  very  powerful,  and  often  causes 
the  student  to  forget  every  thing  else.  Each  fresh  gold-vein 
of  truth  which  he  strikes,  stimulates  his  aspirations  to  search 
still  deeper.  Every  new  brilliant  which  he  wins  here  for  the 
coronet  he  is  fabricating  to  wear,  intensities  his  ambition  to 
detect  and  secure  another.  Learning  has,  indeed,  a  charm 
from  whose  embrace  it  is  hard  to  break  away.  Its  taste  is 
sweeter  than  the  nectar  of  the  gods,  and  its  thrills  deeper 
and  more  distinct  than  those  felt  by  the  pupils  of  him  with 
the  "  golden  shell,"  the  tones  of  whose  lyre  could  stop  the 
fiery  wheel  of  Ixion,  and  make  Tantalus  forget  his  torturing 
thirst. 

But  amid  all  its  charms,  the  student  must  not  lose  his  pat- 
riotism, nor  neglect  the  claims  which  the  land  of  his  birth 
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has  upon  him.  The  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  nurture 
of  a  true  and  patriotic  fire  in  his  bosom  are  not  incompatible 
with  each  other.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  one  to  crowd 
the  other  out.  Both  may  have  their  legitimate  sweep.  The 
ripest  scholar  may  be  the  most  active  patriot.  Humboldt's 
vivid  love  of  learning  did  not  weaken  his  love  of  country. 
As  enrapturing  to  him  as  were  the  labors  of  his  studio,  he 
was  always  a  respondent  to  the  voice  of  his  country  :  and 
when  the  welfare  of  that  country  demanded  his  personal  ser- 
vices, he  left  his  fossils  and  his  folios  and  went  forth  to  her 
aid.  In  him  the  patriot  was  not  lost  in  the  scholar,  the  love 
of  country  not  absorbed  in  the  man  of  science  ;  and  brighter, 
on  account  of  this,  shines  the  historic  page  consecrated  to  his 
memory. 

The  eminent  sculptor  whose  genius  has  given  us  the 
u  Greek  Slave,"  had  so  great  a  love  of  his  art,  that  it  took 
him  from  his  native  soil  to  the  grand  and  gorgeous  museums 
of  Italy ;  and  for  many  years  has  he  been  there  in  those 
grottoes  of  inspiration  studying  the  works  of  the  noble  old 
masters.  But  with  all  his  love  for  this  art,  he  has  not 
ceased  to  be  patriotic.  With  all  the  ravishing  charms  ol 
Florentine  scenery  around  him,  breathing  in  the  same  agree- 
able air  which  Michael  Angelo  did,  looking  from  his  parlor 
window  upon  the  tower  whence  Galileo  took  his  astronomical 
observations,  within  easy  reach  of  the  statuary  which  fell 
from  the  chisels  of  Italia's  most  famous  sculptors,  not  a 
stone's  throw  from  the  rich  salon  where  the  Yenus  de 
Medici  exhibited  her  matchless  beauty,  he  yet  loves  his 
native  soil  with  so  strong  an  emotion  that  it  is  his  intention 
to  forsake  the  sweet  groves  of  the  Arno,  and  return,  in  a  few 
years,  should  his  life  be  spared,  to  establish  his  home  on 
America's  soil. 

Scott's  McGregor  said,  "  The  heath  which  I  played  upon 
when  a  child,  shall  bloom  over  me  when  I  am  dead." 
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Hiram  Powers  still  loves  his  native  land  so  ardently  that 
it  is  his  wish  to  give  his  body  rest  in  its  floral  bosom,  when 
death  shall  wrest  the  chisel  from  his  hand,  and  he  ascends  to 
be  crowned  in  the  spiritual  studios  of  immortality. 

Such  patriotism  as  adorned  Prussia's  royal  scholar  and  as 
now  beats  in  the  bosom  of  our  own  distinguished  sculptor, 
should  become  one  of  the  distinct  traits  in  the  American 
student.  Were  all  the  men  of  letters  in  our  country,  all  her 
students  pervaded  with  this  efficient  patriotism,  true  imita- 
tors of  the  Eoman  Curtius,  how  much  could  they  do  towards 
giving  our  country  that  transcendent  character  and  that  im- 
perial position  to  which  her  natural  resources  point  her.  To 
them  does  she  look  for  help  in  the  achievement  of  her  peer- 
less mission.  They  must  aid  in  forming  the  national  inscrip- 
tion which  she  shall  engrave  upon  the  tables  of  history,  and 
in  braiding  the  wreath  which  is  to  rest  on  her  head.  The 
foaming  sea  of  experiment  on  which  she  has  launched  her 
ship,  is  filled  with  maelstroms,  and  in  order  that  she  may  not 
be  coiled  into  any  of  them,  men  of  intelligence,  clear  per- 
ception and  generous  hearts,  must  be  at  the  helm.  Into  the 
counsels  of  the  nation,  must  not  her  political  gamesters,  but 
her  scholars  throw  their  wisdom,  and  her  practical  men  their 
experience.  Then  the  waves  may  dash,  she  shall  sail  in 
proud  majesty  over  them.  Persistence  is  called  for  in  the 
student.  The  course  of  education  has  its  trials.  The  stu- 
dent has  his  perplexities.  Science  presents  its  difficulties 
which  must  be  mastered.  And  how  shall  this  be  done  1  It 
can  be  done  only  by  a  persevering  application.  When  you 
find  any  thing  which  seems  hard  to  you,  do  not  give  it  up  at 
one  trial,  or  two,  or  three.  Do  not  give  it  up  at  all.  Be  re- 
solved on  overpowering  the  difficulty.  Never  say  I  cannot 
do  this  ;  never  feel  so.  What  you  will  to  perform,  you  can 
perform.  Remember  the  perseverance  of  Newton,  which 
finally  revealed  to  his  understanding  the  mystic  cause  which 
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holds  all  the  planets  in  their  places,  and  imparts  such  har- 
mony to  their  magnificent  motions.  Remember  the  pe 
tence  of  Columbus  which  held  him  up,  and  gave  him  success 
after  seventeen  years  of  trial.  Will  you  not  let  these  exam- 
plea  stimulate  you,  and  kindle  within  your  souls  a  constancy 
of  effort  which  shall  vanquish  all  difficulties? 

Prof.  Playfair  said  to  Mary  Fairfax,  now  Mrs.  Somerville, 
"  Persevere  in  your  study,  it  will  be  a  source  of  happiness  to 
you  when  all  else  fails ;  for  it  is  the  study  of  truth." 

The  literature  of  China  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  acquire  ; 
and  to  become  a  scholar  among  the  Chinese  a  very  great 
labor.  There  was  a  young  man  in  Canton  who  had  a  desire 
to  secure  an  education.  He  commenced  the  work  ;  but  soon 
coming  in  contact  with  the  difficulties,  was  discouraged. 
He  threw  aside  his  books,  and  with  them  his  design  of  ob- 
taining an  education.  As  he  was  walking  one  day  after  this 
along  the  street,  he  espied  a  pale,  ragged  old  woman  rubbing 
a  bar  of  iron  across  a  rough  stone  that  lay  on  the  way-side. 
He  was  curious  to  know  for  what  she  was  doing  that.  He 
went  up  and  asked  an  explanation.  She  told  him  that  she 
was  poor  and  in  want  of  a  darning-needle,  and  it  wras  her 
intention  to  work  this  iron  bar  down  into  one,  as  this  was 
the  only  means  she  had  to  obtain  it.  The  perseverance  of 
that  indigent  woman  touched  the  true  cord  in  the  boy's  soul. 
He  cast  his  discouragement  aside ;  took  up  his  books  again  ; 
went  to  work  with  a  brave  heart,  and  in  a  few  years  his  per- 
severance obtained  its  brilliant  rewards.  His  name  was 
written  among  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the  nation. 

Aim  at  being  thorough.  This  will  be  one  of  the  best 
means  to  a  perfect  education ;  and  you  cannot,  as  students, 
quiet  the  wants  of  the  times  without  this.  Let  it  be  your 
purpose  to  do  well  what  you  commence.  There  is  some  dan- 
ger, in  this  age  of  steam,  and  upon  these  fertile  prairies 
where  the  products  are  so  almost  spontaneous,  that  students 
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will  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  they  can  acquire  knowl- 
edge with  the  same  rapidity  with  which  they  ply  over  rail- 
ways. The  spirit  of  the  times  seems  to  be  heated  and 
hurried.  Everything  must  be  done  in  haste.  This  may  do 
in  the  business  world ;  but  it  will  not  in  the  educational. 
Steam  cannot  become  a  motive-power  here.  Haste  only 
makes  superficial  scholars.  Look  well  to  this  point.  Be  not 
satisfied  with  dim,  half-formed  views  of  things.  Strike  down 
to  the  roots.  Be  determined  to  know  fully  that  to  which  you 
direct  your  thoughts;  every  lesson  well  learned  and  distinctly 
understood,  will  render  the  next  one  easier.  To  be  thorough, 
is  but  to  facilitate  your  progress,  not  to  be  so,  obstructs  it.  It 
may  be  pleasing  to  pluck  a  flower  here  and  a  leaf  there,  but 
not  profitable ;  and  they  will  soon  fade  unless  there  is  some 
depth  of  earth  to  nourish  them. 

One  of  the  mistakes  which  have  started  up  out  of 'this 
vehement  spirit  of  the  age,  is,  that  the  college  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  should  have  none  of  the  odor  of  antiquity 
about  it.  That  it  should  have  modifications  which  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  needs  of  the  age,  no  one  will  dispute.  But 
with  all  the  progress  which  we  have  made  in  the  realization 
of  our  national  schemes,  we  have  not  outgrown  the  necessity 
of  having  our  colleges  as  expansive  in  their  scope  of  study 
as  any  of  the  old  institutions.  I  consider  a  university  to  be 
imperfect  in  its  plan  of  education  when  it  shuts  out  the 
classics,  or  assigns  to  them  an  inferior  position,  so  that  the 
student  cannot  have  full  opportunities  to  cull  the  beauties  of 
the  language  in  which  Homer  wrote  the  Iliad  and  the  Odys- 
sey, Virgil  composed  his  tender  pastorals,  Schiller  draped 
his  poetic  conceptions,  and  Guizot  has  given  the  world  his 
History  of  Civilization. 

In  a  literary  institution  of  the  first  rank,  there  must  be  a 
niche  for  every  branch  of  learning,  and  a  Library  in  whose 
alcoves  every  taste  shall  find  something  to  satisfy  it.     In 
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proportion  a^  the  number  of  professional  chairs  in  a  college 
is  diminished,  in  the  same  ratio  is  its  standing  lowered.  What 
was  required  to  make  a  scholar  when  Yale  was  founded,  is  as 
necessary  now.  Ton  may  have  your  stitching,  and  reaping, 
and  planing  machines  to  save  manual  labor,  but  you  cannot 
invent  a  method  better  than  the  old  one  to  turn  out  genuine 
scholarship.  Self-reliance  is  also  a  help,  a  great  help  to  the 
attainment  of  a  reliable  education.  And  I  mean  by  this, 
confidence  in  your  own  powers  ;  a  conviction  that  you  can 
accomplish  what  you  set  yourselves  about.  It  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  students  to  rely  too  much  either  upon  their 
text-books,  or  upon  their  teacher,  or  upon  their  class-mates. 
The  text-book  is  only  a  guide.  It  points  out  the  way,  but 
you  must  walk  in  the  path  which  it  indicates  by  your  own 
strength.  The  teacher  is  a  helper.  It  is  not  his  business  to 
do  the  work  which  belongs  to  the  student.  He  directs, 
counsels,  explains  difficulties,  encourages.  You  must  not 
rely  upon  him  for  more  than  this. 

There  is  an  extreme  into  which  there  is  danger  of  failing. 
It  is  in  supposing  that  native  capacity  will,  of  itself,  do  ev- 
ery thing  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  him  who  has  it ; 
that  the  possession  of  genius  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
study.  This  phantom  has  led  many  a  one  to  ruin ;  shut 
many  a  mind  away  from  that  usefulness,  and  from  those 
pleasures  which  lay  within  its  reach.  Johnson  has  touched 
this  subject  very  happily.  He  says :  "  Men  have  sometimes 
appeared,  of  such  transcendent  abilities,  thai;  their  slightest 
and  most  cursory  performances  excel  all  that  labor  and  study 
can  enable  meaner  intellects  to  compose ;  as  there  are  re- 
gions, of  which  the  spontaneous  products  cannot  be  equaled 
in  other  soils  by  care  and  culture.  But  it  is  no  less  danger- 
ous for  any  man  to  place  himself  in  this  rank  of  understand- 
ing, and  fancy  that  he  is  born  to  be  illustrious  without  labor, 
than  to  omit  the  cares  of  husbandry,  and  expect  from  his 
ground  the  blossoms  of  Arabia." 
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I  mention  another  thing  of  very  great  importance.  It  is 
accuracy.  Seek  to  be  correct  and  certain  in  every  thing.  A 
great  deal  of  knowledge  is  laid  up  in  some  minds,  which  is 
of  doubtful  accuracy.  How  frequently  we  hear  persons  say, 
I  think  it  is  so,  but  I  am  not  sure.  What  is  such  learning 
good  for  \     How  can  it  be  useful  to  any  one? 

An  English  gentleman  applied  to  the  East  India  Company 
to  obtain  an  office  for  a  friend  of  his  in  India,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  an  appointment.  His  friend  wrote  him  a  letter  of 
thanks,  and  signified  his  intention  to  send  him  an  equivalent. 
The  English  gentleman  could  make  nothing  of  the  word  but 
elephant,  and  being  pleased  with  the  idea  of  possessing  so 
noble  an  animal,  was  at  the  expense  of  erecting  a  building 
for  his  accommodation.  In  a  few  weeks  the  equivalent  came, 
which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  pot  of  sweetmeats. 
''  An  Irish  recruit  was  asked  by  his  officer — '  What  is  your 
height  % '  To  which  he  replied  :  i  The  man  that  measured 
me,  told  me  that  it  was  five  feet  ten,  or  ten  feet  five,  I  am 
not  exactly  sure  which,  but  it  was  either  the  one  or  the 
other.' " 

You  cannot  fail  to  see  how  important  it  is  to  cultivate  hab- 
its of  accuracy.  Sad  mistakes  are  occurring  every  day,  be- 
cause men  are  not  sufficiently  precise  in  what  they  say  or  do. 
To  acquire  these  essential  habits,  the  most  fitting  time  is 
when  one  is  in  his  educational  career ;  when  he  is  shaping 
his  tastes  and  habits  for  after  years.  The  time  for  this,  with 
you,  is  now.  If  you  neglect  it,  it  will  be  to  your  serious 
harm. 

The  times  demand  of  the  student,  that  he  shall  aim  to  be 
practical.  This  is  eminently  a  practical  era,  a  period  when 
mere  theorizing,  though  a  great  deal  of  it  is  done,  meets  with 
little  permanent  favor.  If  the  student  is  fitting  himself  for 
an  expedition  of  usefulness  among  his  fellow  men,  it  is  not 
mere  speculative  learning  which  he  needs,  not  fine  spun, 
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glittering  theories  which  will  dissolve  away  before  practical 
tests,  hut  knowledge  which  shall  be  felt  iu  practical  life,  and 
can  be  applied  so  as  to  accomplish  something  worthy  of  his 
opportunities  and  efforts.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  specula- 
tion which  can  be  of  no  sort  of  use  but  to  please  the  fancy  ot 
its  votaries.  It  will  not  help  to  till  the  soil,  nor  to  make  a 
plow,  nor  build  a  house  or  a  ship,  nor  to  Weave  a  web  of 
cloth,  nor  elevate  humanity,  or  relieve  suffering.  It  has  no 
practical  element.  If  a  person  has  the  time  and  the  means 
to  follow  such  an  aim  in  life,  and  no  desire  beyond  his  own 
self-gratification,  he  may  labor  in  this  realm.  But  as  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  speaking  to  a  band  of  students  whose  aim  is 
nobler  than  this,  whose  ambition  is  to  win  that  culture  which 
will  enable  them  to  embalm  their  deeds  in  the  memories  of 
others,  I  would  turn  their  thoughts  to  that  learning  which  has 
some  real  value  in  it ;  which  shall  operate  well  amid  the  ac- 
tivities of  life,  and  lead  its  possessor  to  feel  that  he  is  not 
living  in  vain  amid  his  clustering  privileges  and  vernal  en- 
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It  is  a  great  question  to  settle  what  knowledge  is  best. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  it  lies  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
student's  career.  It  is  indispensible  for  him  to  solve  this  in- 
quiry just  as  soon  as  possible.  He  cannot  learn  every  thing. 
One  life  is  not  long  enough  for  this  :  and  if  he  attempts  it 
he  is  apt  to  become  superficial,  and  learn  very  little  well. 
And  since  he  cannot  pluck  every  honied  blossom  in  the  im- 
mense realms  of  learning,  how  important  it  is  that  he  decide 
which  it  is  most  proper  for  him  to  gather. 

The  safest  rule  which  I  can  devise  in  this  connection  is 
this  : — Let  each  student  determine  in  his  own  mind  what 
pursuit  he  will  follow  as  his  life-work ;  what  one  he  has  the 
most  talent  for,  and  the  greatest  taste.  And  when  he  has 
arranged  this  matter,  then  let  him  search  diligently  and  with 
enthusiasm    for  that  knowledge  which  will  most  efficiently 
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prepare  him  for  triumph  in  his  profession.  It  was  the  prac- 
tice of  Rufus  Ohoate  to  abstract  something  which  would  help 
him  in  his  profession,  from  every  fact  he  met,  every  observa- 
tion he  made,  every  experience  he  passed  through,  and  every 
anecdote  he  fell  in  with.  And  are  not  the  laurels  which 
clustered  on  his  brow  bright  enough  and  thick  enough  to  sat- 
isfy you  ?  He  was  no  mere  speculative  theorizer,  but  a 
warm  hearted,  laborious,  practical  man.  And  those  rich  and 
euphonious  sentences  which  fell  from  his  lips  and  thrilled  his 
auditors  so  deeply  and  woke  the  tidal-outbursts  of  applause, 
were  the  fruit  of  careful  and  critical  preparation,  golden 
webs  woven  in  the  loom  of  his  large  intellect,  and  dressed  off 
by  his  splendid  rhetorical  powers.  There  was  something 
practical  in  all  he  said.  And  hence  his  immense  influence 
with  the  masses.  Everett  is  not  a  theorist,  using  up  his  time 
and  mastering  his  profound  scholarly  attainments  in  the  mists 
which  hover  about  the  head  of  the  mere  speculatist.  He 
touches  and  moves  hearts  because  he  offers  to  them  what  is 
practical. 

All  the  world  pver  it  is  the  practical  men  and  women  who 
are  doing  most  to  lift  humanity  to  the  plains  of  happiness. 
Practical  learning  is  the  royal  desideratum  of  the  age.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  who  makes  two  spires  of  grass  grow 
where  but  one  grew  before  is  a  benefactor  to  his  race.  And 
the  man  who  first  uttered  these  words  viewed  things  in  a 
practical  light.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  for  a  student  to 
give  his  time  to  investigating  theories  which  subsequent  re- 
searches have  fully  demonstrated  to  be  fallacious.  He  can 
use  his  time  to  wider  profit.  To  study,  to  [any  considerable 
extent,  the  theories  on  astronomy' which  arose  before  the 
time  of  Copernicus,  can  be  of  no  real,  "practical  utility.  It 
requires  a  great  amount  of  time  to  do  it ;  and  when  it  is 
done,  how  does  it  help  to  give  the  student  any  broader  po- 
tency ?     Berkely's  theory  which  blots  out  a  material  world, 
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and  loaves  only  an  ideal,  thus  making  man  the  subject  of  a 
delusion  when  he  believes  that  something'  material  has  hit 
him,  when  it  takes  away  a  limb ;  it  is  of  little  consequence  for 
one  to  wade  through  the  author's  attempts  at  demonstrating 
this  theory. 

The  times  demand  of  the  student  the  cultivation,  within 
his  soul,  of  a  generous  philanthropy.  The  pursuit  of  let- 
ters does  not  obliterate  the  ties  which,  knit  the  scholar 
to  his  kind,  nor  do  away  the  obligations  which  God 
has  laid  on  him  to  assist  the  unfortunate  when  he  can. 
There  is  adversity  in  society,  there  is  suffering,  there  are 
great  wrongs  committed.  Our  common  humanity  has  expe- 
riences of  bitterness.  Many  of  the  fallen  cannot  rise  with- 
out help.  Tales  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  float  on 
heaven's  sweet  breezes.  Iron-hearted  Mars  still  calls  for 
his  dreadful  holocausts,  and  to-day  is  about  to  ring  his  clar- 
ion blast  along  Alpine  fastnesses.  The  manacles  of  tyranny 
tear  into  human  flesh,  and  the  more  steely  fetters  of  intoler- 
ance are  yet  forged  and  used.  There  are  communities  where 
free  utterance  of  thought  is  a  crime,  and  men  must  keep 
silent  in  the  very  presence  of  gigantic  evils.  Keligion  itself, 
Heaven's  efficient  catholicon  for  human  sorrow,  humanity's 
brightest  star  along  the  glades  of  this  world,  this  is  made  a 
matter  of  fashion  and  of  commerce.  The  time  has  not  yet 
gone  by  when  men  stand  up  and  pom  el  each  other  until  they 
are  so  marred  and  mashed  that  not  one  of  their  friends  can 
identify  them ;  and  every  time  one  of  the  combatants  is  sent 
bleeding  and  reeling  to  the  ground,  the  welkin  echoes  with 
shouts  of  applause.     O  tempora  !  O  mores  ! 

As  far  as  the  world  has  gone  on  in  civilization,  with  its 
attendant  refinement  and  its  tender  charities,  there  is  still  an 
immense  work  for  the  reformer  and  the  philanthropist  to  do. 
The  spirit  of  the  age  is  benevolent.  Charity  has  its  armies 
of  self-sacrificing  men  and  women.     Philanthropy  pours  its 
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restoring  currents  in  among  the  sufferings  of  men.  Thrill- 
ing deeds  of  moral  heroism  mark  this  period  of  the  world  ; 
and  history  will  have  many  recitals  to  give  of  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Shall  the  man  of  letters  shun  this  sublime  work  ?  Shall 
the  student,  while  amid  the  fragrant  groves  of  learning,  for- 
get that  there  is  suffering  abroad  in  the  avenues  of  society  ? 
Shall  he  remain  unmoved  by  the  fact  that  broken  hearts  are 
praying  for  relief,  that  disappointed  souls  are  sighing  for  the 
word  which  can  cheer,  that  the  victims  of  despotism  are  lift- 
ing up  their  cries  for  freedom,  that  noble  thoughts  are  strug- 
gling for  untrammelled  expression,  that  the  slaves  of  appetite 
are,  many  of  them,  too  enfeebled  to  rise  alone,  and  that  relig- 
ion does  not  win  a  tithe  of  the  victories  which  it  might,  were 
it  divorced  from  fashion  and  policy  ?  Shall  he  not  share  in 
the  humane  drift  of  the  times ;  he  who  can  do  so  much,  and 
thus  in  among  the  rich  laurels  of  the  scholar  twine  the  bright 
laurels  of  the  philanthropist  1 

The  author  of  "The  Cosmos"  was  a  philanthropist  as 
well  as  a  scholar.  And  the  man,  now  an  American  citizen 
in  feeling,  in  aspiration,  in  hope,  who  uttered  those  memora- 
ble words,  "  That  he  could  not  afford  to  waste  his  time  in 
making  money,"  who,  in  a  few  years,  will  be  Humboldt's 
equal,  he  nurtures  a  vital  benevolence  which  beams  perpetu- 
ally from  his  frank  countenance  when  in  counsel  with  others. 
The  pursuit  of  learning  should  not  be  allowed  to  steal  aw^ay 
the  heart  ot  a  man.  What  are  the  ends  of  education  ?  We 
may  mention  first  what  should  not  constitute  the  object  of 
education.  It  should  not  be  mere  pecuniary  profit.  Though 
this  may  follow  in  its  course,  still  this  is  not  the  end.  It 
may  be  one  of  its  incidental  blessings.  INTor  should  one 
work  for  an  education  in  order  thereby  to  win  a  crown  of 
honor  for  his  brow.     For  what  is  fame  ?     A  mere  breath ;  a 
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trifle,  too  mean  for  an  imperishable  intellect  to  pursue.    As 
Young  says  : 

"Fame  is  tlie  shadow  of  Immortality, 
And  in  itself  a  shadow.     Soon  as  caught, 
Condemned,  it  sinks  to  nothing  in  the  grasp.  " 

No  mere  selfish  purpose  should  be  the  end  of  education. 
It  is  higher  and  nobler  than  this.  I  like  what  I)'  Alembert, 
the  eminent  French  professor,  once  said  to  a  student.  The 
young  man  went  to  him  and  said,  "  Sir  I  have  solved  this 
problem  in  order  to  secure  a  seat  in  the  university."  "  With 
such  a  disposition,"  replied  the  professor,  "  you  will  never 
deserve  one.  Knowledge  must  be  loved  for  its  own  sake, 
and  not  for  the  advantage  to  be  derived.  ]STo  other  principle 
will  enable  a  man  to  make  progress  in  the  sciences." 

"  The  object  of  all  studies, "  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
"  is  to  inspire  the  love  of  truth,  of  wisdom,  of  beauty — es- 
pecially of  goodness,  the  brightest  beauty — and  of  that 
supreme  and  eternal  Mind,  which  contains  all  truth  and  wis- 
dom, all  beauty  and  goodness.  By  the  love  or  delightful 
contemplation  and  pursuit  of  these  transcedent  aims,  for  their 
own  sake  only,  the  mind  of  man  is  raised  from  low  and  per- 
ishable objects,  and  prepared  for  those  high  destinies  which 
are  appointed  for  all  those  who  are  capable  of  them.  " 

The  true  purpose  of  education  is  the  promotion  of  truth 
and  right  in  the  individual  heart,  and  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  in  all  things,  to  honor  the  Father  Divine,  and  to  assist 
humanity.  It  shuns  every  thing  that  is  low,  mean  and  evil, 
and  rises  to  what  is  exalted,  sublime  and  holy.  It  seeks  to 
develop  the  good  which  is  enshrined  in  human  nature,  to 
take  it  forth  and  enlist  it  in  the  service  of  God  and  man. 
When  we  fully  appreciate  the  constitution  that  has  been  con- 
ferred on  man ;  perceive  the  compass  of  his  intellectual 
powers,  the  depth  of  his  sympathies,  the  force  of  his  affec- 
tion, the  vividness  of  his  imagination ;  when  we  see  him 
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subduing  the  elements,  measuring  the  sizes  and  distances  of 
the  stars,  decyphering  the  glowing  hieroglyphics  of  nature; 
when  we  behold  him  cheering  the  unfortunate,  comforting 
the  bereaved,  soothing  the  sick,  liberating  the  oppressed, 
lifting  up  the  degraded,  sustaining  the  dying,  bowing  at  the 
altars  of  spiritual  worship,  we  are  impressed  with  the  grand- 
eur  of  his  mission.     To  fit  him  for  the  achi  it,  is 

the  great  design  of  education.  This  is  its  highest  and  no- 
blest aim,  its  glorious  climax. 

As  students,  the  most  brilliant  career  lies  before.  What 
charms  there  are  in  the  gleaming  territories  of  Science  !  As 
you  advance  with  industrious,  persistent,  self-relying,  heroic 
souls,  new  attractions  will  flash  on  your  sight,  and  fresh 
truths  touch  your  hearts.  You  will  find  the  Creator's  name 
engraved  on  every  thing  material,  his  love  speaking  out  of 
every  dew-drop  and  from  every  flower.  The  thunder  will 
be  to  you  his  majestic  voice,  and  the  sweet  rainbow  his  many- 
lined  autograph.  You  will  find  the  powers  of  your  mind 
unfolding  in  their  beauty,  under  the  influence  of  your  stud- 
ies. This  college  is  the  place,  and  these  are  the  exercises 
which  are  aiding  you  in  preparing  for  the  earnest  conflict  of 
the  world.  You  will,  ere  long,  all  of  you,  like  those  who  are 
about  to  receive  their  well-merited  diplomas,  hear  a  voice  call- 
ing you  into  the  busy  and  exciting  world,  to  take  your  part 
in  the  constantly  varying  drama.  That  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  hours  in  your  whole  experience.  Now  are 
you  shaping  armor  for  the  strife.  Let  no  moment  be  lost. 
Take  to  your  breasts  no  shield  but  one  of  Achillean  temper, 
and  receive  into  your  hands  no  spear  of  less  value  than  that 
of  Ithuriel. 


m,  ft  j  William  We  Bwson,  k.  ML,  Yates  City, 

The  Triumphs  of  Thought, 

Tlie  cannon's  boom  affrights  the  trembling  earth, 

And  shakes  the  empire's  massive  capitol, 

While  eager  crowds,  with  shouts  their  joy  proclaim, 

And  drown  the  battery's  roar  with  the  wrild  cry 

Of  glorious  Victory  ! '    The  rayless  Night 

Retreats  before  the  vivid  blaze  of  streets 

Illumined,  while  the  heavens  appear  aglow 

With  scintillating  fire.     The  merry  bells 

Peal  forth,  from  lofty  spires,  their  wildest  chimes, 

And  joy  speeds  frantic  through  the  nation's  soul ! 

Such  is  the  Triumph,  when  from  battle  field 

Of  brutal  carnage  come  our  armies  forth 

With  waving  plumes  of  victory. 

Not  thus 
Is  heralded  the  conquest  won  by  deep 
And  earnest  Thought,  though  all  unstained  it  be 
By  blighting  woe  of  household  circles  broken, 
And  the  pride  of  Manhood's  strength  corrupted  in 
The  dust.     As  Morn,  with  flood  of  light,  dispels 
The  gloom  which  Earth  had  shrouded — as  the  touch 
Of  Spring,  life  giving,  banishes  the  power 
Of  Winter's  ice-bound  grasp,  when  Nature,  with 
Rejoicing,  wakes  to  blooming,  cheering  life, 
So  Thought  dispels  the  gloom  of  Ignorance — 
Clothes  the  wild  earth  with  bright,  endearing  homes — 
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Lightens  the  task  which  Labor  must  perform— 
Gives  answer  to  inquiries  which  oppress 
The  soul,  most  subtile  and  important — frees 
Man  from  every  form  of  vassalage,  yet 
~No  psean  sounds  the  mighty  victory  ! 

The  Ocean,  once  a  barrier  never  passed, 
Has  now  become  the  world's  great  highway,  where 
Is  borne,  from  clime  to  clime,  the  teeming  wealth 
Of  nations  joined  in  strong  fraternal  bonds, 
Where  eager  crowds,  in  quest  of  Gold,  or  Fame, 
Or  Pleasure,  roam  its  trackless,  stormy  wastes, 
]STow  mapped  by  Science,  as  are  rural  lands, 

Turn,  where  you  will,  the  first  rude  implements 

Have  given  place  to  better  forms  for  use, 

And  Beauty  with  Utility  combines 

To  cheer  the  earth-life  home  of  man,  and  lead 

His  steps  toward  nobler  objects  in  the  great 

Unfolding  Future.     Steam,  the  commerce  moves, 

On  Oceans,  Eivers,  Lakes — Steam  trips  the  hammer 

In  the  seething  forge — Steam  turns  the  spindle,  drives 

The  rattling  loom — Steam  plows  and  threshes,  grinds, 

And  bakes  our  bread — Steam  prints  our  thoughts,  and  they 

Are  placed  for  aye  where  unborn  millions  may 

Derive  the  good,  or  bear  the  ill  which  from 

Their  influence  flow — Steam  were  too  slow  to  bear 

Our  messages,  and  so,  to  better  use 

Than  the  caprices  of  a  silly  god 

Are  turned,  the  weapons  of  Olympic  Jove, 

Which  now  are  post-boys,  far  surpassing  the 

Swift  flight  of  winged  Mercury  ! 

But  why 
Enumerate  the  victories  won  by 
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The  Student  searching  through  his  massive  books 
Iii  cmest  of  Truth, — won  by  the  Chemist  'mid 
His  crucibles, — won  by  Philosophers, 
With  aid  of  facts  established,  other  truths 
Evolving,  as  Leverrier  directs 
The  telescope  to  planet  yet  unseen, 
Ere  seen,  its  magnitude  and  orbit  markecl-;- 
AVon  by  the  Artisan  whose  skill  combines 
Known  forms,  producing  wondrous  implements 
Which  lighten  Labor's  task,  and  leaves  the  mind, 
Once  wearied  by  depressing  toil,  free  to 
Pursue  still  further  research  in  the  vast, 
The  unexplored  divisions  which,  remain 
In  Nature's  beauteous,  ever  varied  realms. 

Proud  are  the  triumphs  which  have  tamed  for  use 

Of  man,  the  elements  of  Nature,  long 

His  foes,  which  now  his  servants  are  the  most 

Trustworthy,  yielding  to  his  every  whim,; 

Yet  nobler  far  the  victory  obtained 

O  'er  Custom,  old  and  hoary,  which  by  age 

Had  come  to  be  revered  more  sacred  far 

Than  human,  yea  as  all  divine  !     Man  learned 

A  living  truth,  when  'twas  proclaimed,  that  "  All: 

Created  equal  are  and  free,"  which  truth, 

The  rotten  thrones  of  ancient  despotism,  shakes 

And  strikes  the  fetters  from  the  rule-cursed  mass 

Of  toil-worn,  wealth-producing  laborers. 

Degrading  is  the  sight,  and  shameful  to 

Behold,  when  man,  whose  ripened  locks  bespeak 

Of  life,  the  time  when  judgement  mature 

Decides  aright,  and  wisdom  strengthened  is 

By  safe  results  of  that  experience 

Which  leads  to  certain  truth,  prostrate  themselves. 

Before  a  new-born  babe  and  say,  "  It  is 
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Of  Royal  Blood,  designed  by  Deity 

To  rule  ; "  such  lay  aside  their  manhood,  in 

The  mean  abasement  to  Tradition  old  ! 

Weak  man  !  none  rule  by  right  divine  save  those 

Whose  riper  wisdom  may  command  respect, 

Whose  purer  love  for  others  weal  incline, 

With  zeal,  toward  guiding  in  the  proper  course 

Their  erring  and  less  favored  brethren.     Such 

Will  always  rule,  save  when  kept  back  by  force 

Of  brutal  power  or  blinded  ignorance  ! 

The  majesty  of  "  royal  blood  "  departs 

When  stripped  of  its  divinity.     The  mean 

Pretensions  of  the  "  royal  line  "  decay 

When  once  exposed  to  blaze  of  piercing  Truth, 

As  does  the  teeble,  rootless  plant  beneath 

The  sun's  kind  rays  !     The  "  royal  born  "  may  sink 

To  nothingness  by  base  satiety 

Of  selfish  lusts,  the  "  humble  born  "  may  rise 

To  eminence,  sublime  in  blessings  to 

Our  common  race,  and  leave,  remembered  and 

Revered,  a  name,  while  kingly  titles  rot 

In  just  oblivion  !     That  living  truth 

The  fetters  broke  which  Governments  had  placed 

Upon  the  human  soul,  which,  freed,  hence  finds 

A  nobler  guidance  in  the  Higher  Law. 

The  proudest  triumphs  won  by  earnest  Thought, 

That  which  gives  bliss  to  every  other  gain, 

Without  which  life  itself  were  one  sad  round 

Of  dark  forebodings  of  impending  fate, 

Is  summed  in  simple  sentence— G-od  is  good. 

O'er  the  fair  Earth  are  smoking  altars  reared 

And  lofty  temples,  to  propitiate, 

By  mystic  rites,  inspired  by  Heaven's  high  power, 
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The  anger  of  a  jealous,  vengeful  God  ! 

Earth  robes  herself  in  Spring-time  with  those  charms 

Which  make  th1  untrammelled  heart  rebound  with  glee — 

And  Summer's  bloom,  more  gorgeous,  fills  the  soul 

With  Beauty's  own  ideal. — Autumn  comos 

With  rich  profusion  of  delicious  fruits — 

Anon  comes  Winter  with  his  spotless  robes, 

His  chilling  breath,  wherein  is  magic  power 

To  chain  the  river's  sweeping  currents,  and 

To  check  the  life  flow  in  each  blooming  field, 

Yet  all  these  varied  beauties  vainly  pas3 

Before  the  soul  on  whom  is  felt  the  weight 

Of  Superstition's  crushing  nightmare,  while 

The  dread  of  swiftly  coming  woe  destroys 

Each  bud  of  pleasure  in  the  fear-crushed  soul ! 

From  the  far  regions  of  eternal  snow 

To  torrid  lands  where  fall  the  scorching  rays 

Of  Sol's  untempered  heat  upon  the  sons 

Of  outraged  Africa,  one  all-pervading, 

One  central  idea  lives  every  where, 

One  principle  gives  base  to  every  creed. 

The  true  Believer  has  a  home  prepared 

Where  'mid  unending  bliss  Eternity 

Shall  make  its  ceaseless  flight ;  for  Doubters,  there 

Is  made  a  seething  Hell,  where  tortures  are 

Refined  beyond  the  power  of  mortal  mind 

To  paint,  which,  for  a  moment  felt,  would  seem 

A  weary  age,  yet  on  the  blackened  walls 

Which  close  them  in  from  Hope,  Eternity's 

Dread  clock  strikes  but  the  self-same  hour  for  ayt;, 

Forever  !     The  thoughtless  crowd  accept  with  ease 

The  teaching,  glad  to  follow  whosoe'er  would  lead — 

The  patient  Thinker  hears  the  woeful  theme, 

Too  monstrous  for  belief,  and  turning  off, 
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With  scornful  smile  exclaims,  There  is  no  God  ! 
Doubt  grew  as  thought  begun.     Authority 
Was  scorned,  then  set  aside  as  all  unfit 
To  follow,  'till  at  length  from  tearful  hosts 
That  all-engrossing,  earnest  question  came, 
When  mortal  life  shall  end,  say,  shall  we  live 
Again  f    The  earnest  Thinker  seeing  ddubt 
Prevail  on  every  side,  turning  away 
From  musty  tomes  of  dark,  uncertain  lore, 
Explores  the  beauteous  field  of  Nature,  where 
Are  seen  the  kind  provisions  of  that  All 
Creating  Power,  whose  goodness  is  displayed 
In  giving  means  to  sate  each  well  defined 
Desire,  of  least  or  greatest  being  found. 
No  spot  is  seen  unblest  by  that  kind  care 
Embracing  all.     No  Hell  unlighted  by 
The  smiles  of  that  Benevolence  which  clasps 
The  universe,  when  from  his  raptured  soul 
Breaks  forth  the  joyous  sentence,  God  is  good  ! 
These  magic  words  o'erthrow  the  Bigot's  power, 
Quench  the  fierce  Hell  his  evil  fancy  fired, 
Fill  that  dread  Gulf  between  the  Good  and  Bad, 
So  called,  when  each  may  take  the  erring  hand 
Of  the  unfortunate,  and  lead  the  way 
Toward  that  blessed  state  where  Virtue  is  supreme, 
That  hope-inspiring  truth  once  heard  and  felt, 
Breaks  down  the  barriers  selfish  Caste  had  raised, 
And  paves  the  way  to  common  Brotherhood. 

Freed  from  the  chains  which  Governments  had  forged, 
Freed  from  the  fetters  Bigotry  had  made, 
The  human  soul  expands  with  rapid  growth 
And  seeks  on  every  hand  the  truths  which  form 
The  mighty  frame-work  of  the  Universe. 
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Fair  are  the  prairies  df  the  blooming  West, 

\\  Lose  grateful  soil  the  Tiller  doubly  pays 

With  rich  return  of  harvest.     Bright  this  land 

As  dream  of  deep  enthusiast,  when  'ncath 

The  spreading  palm  of  Persia's  fragrant  clime, 

He  wandered  far  within  the  future*,  radiant 

With  cheering  hopes,  too  bright,  he  deemed,  for  earth, 

And  thought  the  vision  a  foresight  of  bliss 

Alone  enjoyed  within  the  glad  Elysinnl. 

Here  roll  toward  restless  Ocean  the  deep  tide 

Of  rivers,  grand  and  noble,  where  is  seen 

The  freighted  commerce  of  the  busy  throng, 

The  very  movement  of  those  currents  strong 

Inspire  a  love  of  freedom  in  the  soul 

Of  each  beholder  I      Here  the  zephyr's  breath 

Which  gently  fans  the  laborer's  temples,  as 

The  rush  of  sweeping  gale,  expand  the  realm 

Of  thought,  and  teach  the  soul  to  venerate 

The  boon  of  Freedom  as  the  highest  prize. 

The  City  with  her  soulless  walls,  and  hard 
Unyielding  paths  which  leave  no  impress 
Of  the  passer-by,  can  make  the  soul  to  bear 
The  tyranny  which  haughty  despots  forge  ; 
Yet  here  shall  Freedom  have  her  happy  home 
And  unborn  ages  own  her  genial  sway. 

In  the  great  future  of  our  happy  land, 

LO  MB  AUDI  A  shall  be  a  name  revered 

As  instrument  through  which  un trammeled  Thought 

Fulfilled  its  noble  mission,  to  improve, 

To  bless,  and  harmonize  the  earth-sphere  home  of  man, 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES. 


No  one  could  have  desired  a  more  beautiful  day  for  Com- 
mencement, than  that  heralded  by  Thursday  morn.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  we  should  enter  into  a  minute  description 
of  the  exercises  pertaining  to  this  occasion,  for  we  trust  that 
they  are  already  familiar  to  our  readers.  Permit  us  how- 
ever to  indulge  in  a  brief  remark. 

The  College  student,  upon  his  admittance  to  the  Fresh- 
man Class,  looks  forward  to  the  day  of  his  graduation  as  the 
beacon  light  towards  which  he  must  constantly  steer  his 
course.  He  perceives  that  it  will  require  four  long  years  of 
continued  exertion,  to  complete  the  voyage,  and  at  times, 
impatient  of  delay,  discouraged  by  obstacles  that  must  be 
surmounted,  he  hesitates  whether  he  shall  pass  so  great  a 
portion  of  his  young  life  confined  within  the  dreary  walls  of 
a  college.  At  length,  however,  he  becomes  attached  to  pro- 
fessors, classmates  and  the  routine  of  college  duties.  Grad- 
ually the  inspiration  of  the  classics  steals  over  him,  the  sci- 
ences unfold  a  thousand  wonderful  truths,  hitherto  unknown, 
a  new  light  is  dawning  upon  his  eager  mind,  now  fully 
aroused.  Thus  engrossed,  the  years  come  and  go  unnoticed, 
until  at  length,  Commencement  day  admonishes  him  that  he 
can  tarry  no  longer ;  that  he  must  go  forth  to  battle  with 
the  world,  deprived  of  a  University's  fostering  care.  The 
well-earned  Diploma  brings  a  momentary  feeling  of  joy, 
changed  to  one  of  sadness,  when  lie  considers  that  it  is  but 
the  edict  which  bids  him  sunder  the  dearest  associations  of 
his  life.  Commencement  day  is  n<>  longer  to  him  the  data 
of  liberty,  but  of  exile. 


ORATIONS  OF  GRADUATES. 


AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION, 

ARICK    BURR,    CHARLESTON. 

There  is  design  in  all  things  ;  design  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  material .  Universe  ;  design  in  the  structure  of  plants 
and  animals ;  design  in  the  distribution  of  the  human  spe- 
cies ;  design  in  history  ;  and  a  design  in  the  march  of  Em- 
pire, which  has  ever  been  Westward.  Infinite  Wisdom 
superintends  and  pervades  all.  History  is  seemingly  but 
one  continued  drama  of  interminable  wars  and  discordant 
elements.  The  misty  picture  rolls  of  Antiquity  only  untold 
to  our  visions,  dissolving  views  of  vanquished  greatness. 
But  when  we  take  a  general  survey  of  the  past,  we  are  struck 
with  the  variety  of  plan,  and  the  destiny  which  humanity  has 
been  unconsciously  approaching.  By  a  philosophical  view 
of  the  whole,  we  perceive  that  a  brilliant  career  is  indicated 
for  this  nation,  which  supplies  us  with  liberal  hopes  for  the 
future. 

This  arises  from  different  causes,  among  which  are  her 
location  and  the  character  of  her  institutions.  Universal 
tradition  points  to  Asia-Minor  as  the  origin,  at  least,  of  the 
white  race.  Near  that  centre  is  found  the  most  perfect  type 
of  the  human  species ;  the  farther  we  recede  from  it,  the 
more  man  varies  from  the  ideal  of  physical  perfection. 
That  country  is  the  most  suitable  to  nourish  the  first  germ 
of  civilization.  It  is  such  a  land  as  Infinite  Wisdom  would 
select  for  man  at  time  when  he  would  have  no  teacher  but 
external   nature — no   guide   but   his  instincts.     The   broad 
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plains  of  Mesopotamia  produce  the  most  abundant  harvests 
from  a  very  rude  system  of  culture.  Had  man  been  first 
placed  in  either  of  the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,,  the  same 
opportunities  and  inducements  would  not  have  laid  open  the 
path  of  improvement.  A  medium  between  these  axtr ernes 
would  be  the  most  favorable.  Such  a  country  is  Asia- Minor. 
At  an  early  period  civilization  attained  a  certain  degree  of 
perfection.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  a  similar  degree 
of  civilization  was  attained  in  China,  Mexico  and  Peru. 
There  is  in  all  these  countries  a  similarity  ot  climate  and 
fertility  of  soil.  If  we  take  a  glance  at  the  mass  of  the 
world,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  of  Europe,  have  a  very  large  sea- 
coast,  proportioned  to  their  extent  of  surface — larger,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  part  of  the  Globe.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  coast  of  Asia-Minor  and  Greece,  which  are  dis- 
figured by  numerous  bays  and  inlets ;  the  latter  as  one  of 
the  three  peninsulas  extending  into  the  Mediterranean,  is 
separated  from  the  former  by  a  sea,  covered  with  numerous 
islands.  These  are  near  at  hand,  ready  to  invite  and  nour- 
ish, an  infantile  Navigation  among  a  people  who  had  received 
the  first  elements  of  culture.  Not  far  distant  from  them  is 
Italy,  and  then  come  the  countries  figuring  most  prominent 
in  modern  Europe — Spain,  France,  and  England,  looking 
westward  toward  the  New  World.  There  is  a  nice  arrange- 
ment of  parts  here,  calculated  to  carry  civilization  on,  step  by 
step,  from  its  childhood  to  its  highest  perfection.  It  is  need- 
less to  remark,  that  no  such  an  arrangement  is  to  be  found 
in  China,  Mexico,  or  Peru.  They  offer  no  such  facilities  lor 
man  to  advance  beyond  a  certain  sphere.  Navigation  was 
an  early  and  easy  instrument  in  encouraging  the  Arts,  and 
the  diffusion  of  knowedge.  It  wields  a  powerful  influence 
in  behalf  of  civilization.  The  experience  of  the  past  proves 
this,  the  present  confirms.     At  this  day  the  most  maritime 
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nations  are  by  far  the  most  enterprising,  and  among  them 
aie  the  arts  and  sciences  more  widely  diifused. 

Greece  has  been  designated  *'  the  Teacher  of  the  world.  " 

She  became  so  necessarily  by  her  situation.  She  prepared 
the  human  mind  to  flourish  in  wider  and  less  favored  lands. 
Though  conquered  by  the  .Romans,  her  institutions  and  re- 
finement finally  prevailed  over  her  masters. 

The  same  is  true  with  the  Roman  world ;  when  overrun 
by  barbarism,  many  of  the  institutions  which  she  had  reared 
and  given  birth,  survived  the  rude  conquerors  and  made 
their  appearance  in  modern  Europe,  though  smothered  for 
long  centuries  amidst  anarchy  and  civil  feuds.  The  coun- 
tries of  western  Europe  presented  broader  fields  for  commer- 
cial enterprise  and  wider  seas  to  be  traversed.  These  were 
eminently  fitted  to  divest  civilization  of  that  unity  purpose 
into  which  it  had  hitherto  resolved  itself. 

The  New  World  is  the  next  step  in  the  march  of  Empire ; 
and  here  at  some  future  day  a  still  higher  civilization  is  des- 
tined to  prevail. 

There  is  a  diversity  in  the  arrangement,  location,  structure, 
climate  and  soil  of  North  America  which  indicates  this.  It 
lies  directly  in  the  course  which  Empire  has  always  pursued. 
The  location  of  its  component  parts  tell  us,  that  the  far  see- 
ing eye  of  Omnipotence  has  here  been  at  work.  There  was 
certainly  foresight  in  placing  New  England  in  the  position 
she  occupies.  She  is  bounded  by  a  coast  by  no  means  invit- 
ing, and  is  a  land  not  calculated  to  tempt  the  avaricious. 
The  pursuit  of  golden  gain  would  never  have  settled  those 
rocky  shores.  None  but  the  stern  virtues  of  the  Puritans 
would  have  sought  such  a  home.  It  was  suited  for  a  people 
who  held  principle  dearer  than  all  other  things.  Had  the 
fertile  villages  of  the  West,  or  the  golden  fields  of  Califor- 
nia met  the  eyes  of  the  first  immigrants,  but  little  would  have 
been  thought  of  New  England.     And  the  riches  of  the 
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country  would  have  tended  to  lull  to  sleep  those  virtues  that 
have  been  nursed  among  the  rocks  and  hills  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  besides  attracting  thither  a  class  of  avaricious  persons 
not  desirable  at  that  time.  Again  :  the  Great  West  could 
not  have  been  settled  to  advantage  at  a  period  much  in  ad- 
vance of  the  present. ^  The  condition  of  the  arts  was  not  so 
favorable.  By  means  of  the  "  Iron  Horse,  "  Steamboats 
and  Canals,  the  vast  and  apparent  desert  prairies  of  the 
West  assume  an  importance  which  they  could  otherwise 
never  attained. 

Civilization  was  cradled  in  the  East.  Europe  has  trained 
its  youth.  And  the  rising  Empire  of  the  West  is  destined 
to  be  the  field  of  its  manhood.  Nature  has  marked  this 
course  for  its  progrsss.  Ages  before  man  was  created,  the 
Almighty  had  in  view  the  destiny  of  the  New  World.  In 
the  formation  and  location  of  continents ;  in  the  rearing  of 
mountains ;  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  water ;  and,  in 
the  indentation  of  bays  and  inlets,  the  All-seeing  eye  of 
Omnipotence  marked  the  course  of  Empire. 

Every  age  and  country  have  their  characteristics  and  their 
office  to  fulfill  in  the  great  work  of  human  progress.     There 
is  a  continued  chain  which  binds  the  present  with  the  myth- 
ical periods  of  Antiquity.     Each  succeeding  link  is  but  a 
new  principle  unfolded  by  the  ever  acting  and  moving  ener- 
gies of  the  human  mind.     Like  the  newly  budding  plant 
which  unfolds  its  leaves  one  by  one  and  gradually  expands 
and  multiplies  its  branches,  until  the  once  tender  plumule 
stands  forth  the  majestic  tree  waving  to  the  breeze  its  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  leaves.     Such  is  society  as  it  appears 
divested  of  its  unique  idea.     A  proud  and  generous  flame 
burns  in  every  breast.     The  idea  of  missions  co-existent  with 
thought  itself  is  evidence  of  this.     But  while  we  glory  in 
the  superiority  of  our  own  age,  let  us  not  estimate  lightly 
the  benefits  we  have  derived  from  former  ages.     The  present 
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is  only  a  concentration  of  the  united  wisdom  of  the  Past. 
We   inherited  this  knowledge  and   were  wealthy  from  our 

birth. 

The  American  Government  is  but  a  union  of  the  elements 
of  all  preceding  governments.     The  various  ideas  and  insti- 
tutions which  have  for  centuries  kept  Europe  agitated  by 
perpetual  wars  are  here  found  to  exist  in  harmonious  union. 
In  Europe  they  are  carried  to  extremes,  but  here  they  exist 
with  moderation.     Still  the  government  would  be  of  little 
avail,  were  it  not  supported  by  the  genius  of  the  people  who 
formed  it.     Unless  the  principles  exist  in  the  individual  man, 
they  are  almost  the  same  as  useless.     It  is  on  the  intelligence 
and  morality  of  the  masses  that  a  nation's  pride  and  hope 
should  rest.     Of  what  avail  are  a  few  bright  stars,  of  a  few 
great  minds,  to  fathom  the  profundities  of  science,  unless 
supported  by  an  intelligent  and  generous  yeomanry  who  can 
appreciate  them?     Such  is  the  prevailing  characteristic  of 
American  civilization.     It  was  pervaded  by  it  when  it  crossed 
the  briny  element.     It  was  then  linked  with  no  undue  rever- 
ence for  the  follies  of  the  past,  so  as  to  thwart  its  progress  in 
the  land  of  its  future  greatness.     But  reason  and  moderation 
characterized  its  every  act. 

American  Influence,  which  is  but  a  synonym  for  American 
Education,  under  various  modifications  has  made  itself  lelt 
in  every  part  of  the  Globe.     The  very  birth  of  our  nation- 
ality (insignificant  as  it  was)  became  a  powerful  instrument 
in  calling  forth  the  bloodiest  revolution  of  time.     Since  then 
our  territory  has  been  widely  extended  and  our  population 
multiplied  ten  fold,  while  the  white  sails  of  our  .commerce 
have  been  wafted  on  every  sea.     u  American  Education  " — 
there  is  magic  in  those  words.     Its  influence  extends  round     I 
the  world.     For  the  last  half  century  despotism  has  been     ! 
yielding  slowly  though  surely  to  the  enlightening  principles     j 
of  American  legislation.     But  a  short  time   since,  Iiussia     \ 
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commenced  the  emancipation  of  her  serfs.  The  cause  of 
this  is  attributed  to  the  silent  influence  of  American  artizans. 
For  ingenuity  the  Yankee  is  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. We  take  out  more  patents  in  proportion  to  our  popu- 
lation than  any  other  nation.  We  make  the  best  reapers, 
steam  engines,  printing-presses,  most  destructive  pistols,  best 
sewing-machines  and  steam  plows.  The  broad  plains  of 
Russia  are  traversed  by  American  locomotives^  and  run  by 
American  engineers.  Old  Egypt,  the  first  home  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  is  awakened  from  her  death-like  slumber  by 
the  sound  of  the  "  Iron  Horse,"  ready-made  and  imported 
by  Americans.  The  hitherto  exclusive  and  singular  policy 
of  Japan  is  cast  aside,  and  her  ports  laid  open  to  American 
commerce.  Our  country  is  honored  with  the  first  Embassy 
ever  sent  by  that,  the  most  intelligent  people  of  Asia,  so 
that  the  chain  of  our  common  humanity  and  civilization  now 
stretches  round  the  world. 

The  political  sky  indeed,  looks  angry  at  this  time,  and  many 
have  fearful  forebodings  of  the  impending  clash  of  discor- 
dant elements.  But  have  not  the  morality  and  goodness  of 
the  American  public  been  sufficiently  tried  to  convince  us 
that  it  will,  in  every  event,  rise  superior  to  the  waves  of 
faction,  and  rebuke  ultraism  in  whatever  form  it  may  ap- 
pear ?  Rome  existed  as  a  government  for  two  thousand 
years.  The  chief  virtue  of  the  Romans  was  their  courage. 
They  were  indebted  to  war  fur  their  empire.  What  then 
will  be  the  duration  of  that  nation  whose  founders  possessed 
the  enterprise  of  the  barbarian,  the  courage  of  the  Romans; 
combined  with  the  wisdom  of  the  philosphers  of  Greece, 
and  wanned  by  the  piety  and  morality  "of  him  who  spoke 
as  never  man  spake.  "  A  country  that  is  indebted  not  to 
war  for  her  possessions,  but  to  the  more  peaceful  means  of 
colonization  ;  and  whose  legislators  are  now  endeavoring  to 
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diffuse  intelligence  and  morality  widely  among  her  citizens. 
We  can  truly  say  to  her 

To  glory  arise 

The  qai-en  of  the  world  and  the  child  of  the  skits, 

Thy  genius  commands  thee ;   with  rapture  behold 

While  ages  on  ages  thy  splendors  unfold. 

Thy  reign  is  the  last  and  noblest  of  time  ; 

Most  fruitful  thy  soil,  most  inviting  thy  clime  ; 

Let  the  crimes  of  the  Ea*t  ne'er  encrimson  thy  name  j 

Be  freedom  and  science  and  virtue  thy  fame. 


CONFLICT    OF   OPINION. 

ALBERT    SIDNEY    SLATER,    GALESBTJRG. 

We  see  everywhere,  in  society,  in  morals,  in  politics,  in 
religion,  in  all  the  many  and  diversified  walks  of  life,  opin- 
ion opposing  opinion  ;  the  nations  of  earth  thrown  into  con- 
fusion and  discord,  and  even  shaken  to  their  very  centre  by 
these  contests ;  and  the  devastating  march  of  an  invading 
army  has  not  been  more  destructive  to  governments  than 
the  invincibleness  of  popular  opinion. 

It  has  been  said,  and  we  find  it  nearly  true,  that 

"  Opinion  is  the  high  and  mighty  dame 
That  rules  the  world ;  and  in  the  mind  doth  frame 
Dislike  or  liking." 

The  human  heart  is  a  great  battle-field  where  the  contests 
most  beneficial  to  man  have  ever  been  fought.  Referring  to 
our  own  experience,  what  a  continued  scene  of  strife  and 
turmoil  our  lives  seem  to  have  been  I  As  soon  as  one  vice 
or  folly  or  erroneous  opinion  has  been  subdued  by  virtue  or 
truth,  another  arises  to  take  its  place.  But  the  heart  is  not 
the  only  place  where  conflicts  of  opinion  occur, 

The  most  formidable  agencies  at  work  in  the  world  of  mat- 
ter are  the  most  subtle  and  attenuated.  Steam,  Electricity, 
Gravitation.  What  are  they  %  No  eye  has  ever  seen  them ! 
No  philosopher  has  ever  discovered  their  essence  or  attri- 
butes! Yet  they  are  the  mighty  forces  which  drive  the 
ocean  palace  across  the  mighty  deep,  in  spite  of  wind  or 
waves,  which  give  to  the  world  an  almost  instantaneous 
knowledge,  which  keep  all  the  stars  and  constellations  of  the 
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illimitable  regions  of  space  whirling  in  their  orbits,  and  hold 

the  earth 

u  Self-balanced  on  Us  centre  hung.  " 

So  in  the  world  of  mind,  the  deepest,  most  ennobling, 
most  elevating  thoughts — those  that  make  tyrants  tremble, 
and  those  that  give  strength  to  the  weak — lie  hid  from  every 
human  sense,  save  his  in  whose  mind  they  originated. 

Opposition  of  principles  brings  to  light  truth  and  error. 
It  clothes  the  former  in  its  proper  garb,  and  snatches  from 
the  latter  its  borrowed  light  and  beauty,  and  strips  it  of  its 
often  seeming  consistency.  It  has  snatched  from  the  brow 
of  royalty  the  crown  ill  gotten  and  not  wisely  worn.  It  has 
given  freedom  to  an  oppressed  people,  who  only  sought  that 
to  which  the  law  of  God  entitled  them. 

Was  it  force  of  arms  alone  that  has  raised  our  nation  to  the 
position  it  occupies  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  ?  that 
makes  our  countrymen  respected  in  every  clime  ;  that  achiev- 
ed for  them  those  stars  and  stripes  that  now  float  over  thirty 
millions  of  freemen  2  How  many  hundred  years  ago  was  it 
when  Liberty  was  only  considered  as  a  philosopher's  dream  ? 
a  dream  that  might  possibly,  but  not  probably,  be  realized  ? 
Sages  and  philosophers  never  expected  to  see  it  realized  be- 
yond the  magic  shores  of  dream-land.  But  a  few  hundred 
years  have  passed  and  we  find  the  whole  formulae  of  govern- 
ments changed.  Our  forefathers,  who  could  not,  conscien- 
tiously, unite  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  who,  in  con- 
sequence, had  fled  from  their  native  country,  from  the  homes 
of  their  birth,  endeared  to  them  by  so  many  ties  of  love  and 
memory,  laid  the  foundations  of  a  nation  which  should,  in 
after  years,  realize  these  prophetic  dreams.  The  possible  has 
become  a  certainty.  It  is  true  that  the  appeal  to  arms,  pro- 
cured the  acknowledgement  of  American  Independence,  but 
the  cause  of  that  appeal  to  arms  must  be  sought  for  farther 
back,  in  the  troubles  arising  between  the  colonies  and  the 
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mother  country ;  among  those  same  causes  that  called  for 
the  bill  of  rights  framed  by  that  little  band  of  men  who  had 
rather  perish,  ignominiouslj,  if  it  need  be,  than  have  their 
rights,  and  the  rights  of  their  posterity  trampled  in  the  dust. 
Would  you  behold  the  benefits  arising  from  this  contest? 
Look  abroad  over  the  land — behold  a  vast  nation,  wealthy, 
happy  and  free  !     Are  you  not  satisfied  ? 

Many  other  instances  might  be  cited,  where  the  opposing 
of  great  principles  has  resulted  in  the  higher  advancement 
(the  end  and  aim  of  life)  of  man  ;  and  to  the  promotion  of 
the  greatest  good  in  the  world.  The  history  of  the  ancient 
Christians  is  full  of  such.  They  labored,  suffered  and  died, 
in  promulgation  of  their  religion,  and  by  their  suffering  and 
death,  they  added  the  culminating  evidence  to  their  faith. 

To  see  and  appreciate  the  benefits  arising  from  the  contest 
of  Christianity  and  opposing  systems,  we  have  only  to  cast  a 
brief  glance  at  the  superstition  and  idolatries  which  it  over- 
threw, and  the  civilizing,  ennobling  and  purifying  influences 
it  has  shed  on  man's  grosser  nature,  and  we  have  an  exem- 
plification at  once.  It  is  the  Archimedean  lever  that  has 
raised  up  man  to  his  high  position ;  that  has  made  him  the 
lover  of  virtue  and  truth,  and  the  obedient  servant  of  God. 
It  is  the  motive  power  that  leads  the  student  to  pore  over 
pages  of  ancient  lore — to  drink  deeply  and  unceasingly  at 
the  fountain  of  knowledge. 

Galileo  declared  that  "  it  does  move,"  and  instantly  many 
philosophers  seek  to  disprove  the  assertion  of  the  released 
astronomer.  But  the  very  efforts  made  to  condemn  the 
declaration,  only  added  still  greater  evidence,  placing  it  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  And  soon  a  hundred  philoso- 
phers were  ready  to  prove  what  Galileo  was  the  first  to  assert. 
The  earth  does  move,  the  stars  move.  In  one  sublime  cho- 
rus they  march  on  in  their  allotted  course,  singing  the  praises 
of  their  Creator  as  they  move. 
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As  another  and  more  recent  exemplification  of  the  conflict 
of  opinion  with  opinion,  let  your  thoughts  turn  back  a  little; 
enter  the  legislative  halls  of  the  Government,  and  scan  the 
proceedings  there  for  the  past  lew  years  ;  and  watch  the  ex- 
piring struggle  of  the  assuming  power,  which  has  so  long 
held  the  reins  of  government,  and  conducted  the  affairs  of 
state.  And  behold  it  as  it  sees  the  slow  but  sure  triumph  of 
truth  over  evil,  near  at  hand,  making  one  last  and  mighty 
effort  still  to  retain  its  influence.  But  its  struggle  is  in  vain, 
for  in  the  conflict  of  opinion,  under  Divine  protection,  truthy 
justice  and  virtue  will  prevail. 


1'  R  LT  T  H  . 

JONATHAN   EDEN   BROWN,    NEW    MI-FOKD. 

The  human  mind  is  the  same  to-day  that  it  always  has 
been  in  respect  to  its  love  of  the  truth  ;  truth  is  its  great  aim, 
and  its  most  distinctive  characteristic  is  its  power  of  discern- 
ing and  relishing  truth.  There  are  a  few  fundamental  truths 
suggested  to  the  mind  by  intuition  ;  these  merely  serve  as  a 
basis  to  work  upon — as  incentives  to  effort  to  know  more. 
Upon  this  basis  the  mind  rests  firmly  and  knows  that  its 
foundation  is  sure.  But  it  is  not  contented  within  its  narrow 
compass — isolated  upon  the  rock  of  first  principles  and  al- 
most kept  by  its  own  innate  power  from  rushing  to  destruc- 
tion in  the  gulf  of  uncertainty,  surrounded  by  the  darkness 
of  ignorance  and  superstition,  the  mind  endeavors  to  rend 
the  surrounding  veil — puts  forth  its  efforts  to  grasp  the  real 
and  tangible,  and  clings  to  truth  as  if  upon  this  its  very  ex- 
istence depended. 
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Indeed,  what  would  become  of  the  mind  without  the  firm 
support  of  truth?  It  would  be  forever  tossed  about  on  the 
sea  of  passion,  uncontrollable  and  impelled  onward  by  the 
breeze  of  every  casual  circumstance — continually  but  vainly 
seeking  rest  and  shelter  from  outward  influences,  and  not 
having  that  within  itself  by  which  it  might  be  comforted  and 
controlled. 

In  the  one,  by  the  observation  of  phenomena  and  the  pro- 
cess of  induction,  the  laws  which  obtain  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  worlds  and  the  worlds  of  matter  are  sought  out, 
and  thereby  is  constructed  Natural  Science.  In  the  other, 
the  mind  makes  the  expanse  of  its  own  activity  matter  of  the 
closest  study  ;  the  laws  of  Eeason  are  determined,  and  from 
its  own  resources  and  spontaneous  action,  Philosophy  in  gen- 
eral is  produced.  Together  with  its  creation  and  inventive 
function,  a  pure  science  is  unfolded  by  which  it  is  enabled, 
not  only  to  weigh  the  earth,  fix  its  position  in  space,  and  cal- 
culate its  relations  with  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  but  with 
this  mighty  Pegasus  to  wing  its  way  among  the  stars,  deter- 
mine the  densities  and  distances  of  the  planets,  follow  them 
in  their  flights  through  the  vacuity  of  space,  and  predict  with 
unerring  certainty  their  periodic  times.  Thus  are  opened 
and  continually  enlarging  fields  of  thought  and  investigation, 
rich  and  abundant  sources  of  unfailing  truth  and  knowledge. 

But  in  its  explorations  after  truth,  the  mind  not  unfre* 
quently  meets  difficulties  in  its  way,  and  mountainous  ob- 
structions. Being  unable  to  overcome  them  at  once,  and 
unwilling  to  wait  till  it  shall  have  gained  sufficient  strength 
to  advance  and  learn  the  real  and  the  true,  it  stops  and  con- 
structs, from  inferences  from  what  it  already  knows  of  the 
region  passed  over,  a  theory  of  what  is  beyond.  This  theo- 
ry, if  beautiful  and  plausible  enough,  will  afford  a  temporary 
and  partial  satisfaction,  till  it  shall  have  been  verified  by  facts 
—till  harmonized  with  the  constitutive  ideas  of  the  reason, 
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when  the  mind  will  rest  contented  as  in  the  bosom  of  Deity. 
Restless  and  impatient  of  truth,  the  mind  sometimes  loses 
itself  in  its  speculations.  Yet  theories  have  their  important 
uses.  They  serve  as  resting-places  for  the  mind,  when  it 
may  be  wearied  before  having  reached  the  shore  of  certainty 
in  some  long  voyages  after  truth. 

There  is  this  important  characteristic  of  truth :  its  fixed- 
ness and  unchangeableness.  When  a  truth  is  once  discov- 
ered and  fully  recognized,  it  always  holds  the  same  rank, 
and  continues  to  maintain  its  position  and  dignity  through 
all  the  varying  operations,  and  conflicts  of  the  mind.  A 
truth  never  grows  old  ;  it  possesses  the  same  freshness  now 
as  when  discovered  a  thousand  years  ago.  What  served  as 
food  for  the  minds  of  Socrates  and  Plato  in  proportion  as 
it  contained  the  nutritive  clement  of  truth,  gives  equal 
nourishment  and  vigor  to  the  modern  mind.  In  different 
ages  of  the  world  and  in  different  countries,  truth  may  pre- 
sent itself  in  different  forms  and  be  sought  after  in  different 
ways ;  but  when  once  found,  the  mind  is  so  constituted  as 
to  recognise  it  at  once,  and  treasure  it  up  as  a  part  of  itself. 
Moreover,  by  a  process  of  the  mind,  a  few  known  principles 
and  established  truths  are  combined  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  reason,  and  as  if  by  magic  other  truths  are 
brought  forth  just  as  clear  and  beautiful  as  their  illustrious 
predecessors,  furnishing  a  broader  basis  for  the  action  of  the 
mind,  by  which  it  may  be  enabled  to  explore  a  degree  far- 
ther along  the  paths  of  wisdom,  which  lie  in  darkness  be- 
yond. 

But  what  would  be  the  avail  of  trmth  if  it  were  not  for  its 
imperishableness?  It  is  upon  this  that  humanity  bases  its 
characteristic — its  characteristic  of  progression  ;  it  is  on  ac- 
count of  this  that  wisdom  is  cumulative,  and  we  are  what 
we  are  in  advance  of  preceeding  ages  ;  from  this  comes  our 
veneration  for  ancient  institutions — for  the  writings  and  rel- 
ics which  are  preserved  of  them.     Cities  may  crumble  to 
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dust ;  nations  become  powerful,  perish  and  be  forgotten  ;  but 
the  truths  which  lived  with  them  can  never  die, — embodied 
in  the  institutions  of  the  people,  and  the  deeds  of  their 
great  men,  they  are  examples  to  others  and  to  posterity. 
They  are  passed  along  from  age  to  age,  always  preserving 
their  original  lustre  and  producing  most  salutary  effects  ;  and 
together  with  additions  made  by  each  succeeding  generation 
along  down  the  course  of  time,  the  accumulated  mass  of 
truth  finally  becomes  irresistible  by  any  force  which  error  or 
ignorance  can  bring  to  bear  against  it  in  its  onward  march. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  checked  and  suppressed  for  a  time,  as 
in  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  "  Truth  crushed  to  earth  will  rise 
again."  It  was  the  separation  of  mind  from  past  experience 
and  knowledge,  that  made  that  period  so  dark.  But  this 
evil  was  finally  corrected  by  a  natural  process,  and  we  be- 
hold a  new  civilization  spring  forth,  drawing  eagerly  to  itselt 
and  identifying  with  itself  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  which 
had  not  fallen  in  the  general  ruin,  but  had  been  preserved 
by  a  few  faithful  to  the  noble  cause  of  science.  Thus  it  is  in 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge  and  the  development  of 
thought,  we  must  be  careful  to  obtain  all  that  is  true  from 
whatever  source.-  But  planted  in- the  new  soil,  truths  must 
be  cultivated  and  taken  care  of,  they  must  be  watered  by  the 
sweet  influences  of  morality,  allowed  the  sunny  and  genial 
rays  of  the  season,  and  surrounded  by  the  atmosphere  of 
liberty ;  then,  there  cannot  but  be  a  fruitful  and  abundant 
harvest  of  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

But  whither  does  all  this  striving  after  knowledge  tend  ? 
Why  was  man  created  the  knowing,  thinking  being  he  is  ? 
It  is  evident  that  there  was  a  design  in  creation,  and  that  it 
is  in  accordance  with  this  design,  the  province  of  man  to 
study  and  learn ;  learn  in  order  to  perform  his  part  in  the 
great  sphere  of  universal  activity  which  surrounds  him,  and 
be  an  agent  in  the  completion  of  the  great  plan.    Yet  will 
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it  ever  be  possible  for  him  to  comprehend  all  the  plan  of 
Deity,  and  trace  all  the  laws  of  his  establishment?  It  may 
be.  Yet  a  being  possessing  that  strength  and  freedom,  what 
may  he  not  do,  or  be.  In  accordance  with  established  and 
necessary  laws,  he  will  assist  in  perfecting  the  great  struc- 
ture of  the  Universe — the  palace  of  God — and  last,  though 
not  least,  crown  it  with  his  presence,  himself  the  most  per- 
fect object  of  creation — the  embodiment  of  truth. 


THE    FUTURE. 

WILLIAM   JUDAH   EKISBEE,    EARLVTLLE. 

To  the  student,  whose  academic  course  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  the  theme  which  we  have  selected,  recalls  a  matter  of 
interest,  that  long  before,  engaged  his  most  anxious  thought, 
and  that  now,  more  than  ever,  occupies  his  mind.  Its  ab- 
sorbing interest  detracts  even  from  his  enjoyment  of  the 
present  occasion. 

The  world  is  drawing  nearer :  the  future,  which  heretofore 
he  had  considered  distant,  is  to-day  at  hand. 

The  toils,  the  cares,  the  stern  realities  ol  life,  now,  for  the 
first  time,  mingle  their  alloy  with  his  hours  of  mirth.  They 
press  upon  his  spirit  with  a  weight,  which  the  triumph  of 
this  day  fails  wholly  to  relieve.  Years  before,  with  mind 
unoccupied  by  care,  he  listened  to  the  parting  words  of  those 
whose  academic  toils  were  ended,  and  ambitiously  envied 
them  their  advancement. 

To-day,  as  he  stands  at  the  threshhold  of  life,  his  years  of 
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study  over,  there  is  an  unutterable  regret  rising  within  his 
bosom,  at  the  thought  that  these  hours  of  pleasant  compan- 
ionship are  so  rapidly  passing  to  their  limit. 

To-morrow,  ere  the  sun  shall  have  gone  down  the  west, 
this  circle  of  students  will  be  scattered  far  and  wide;  and 
there  are  those,  whose  faces  we  look  upon  to-day,  whose 
hands  we  clasp  in  all  the  confidence  of  friendship,  whose 
kindness  we  have  often  realized,  whose  sympathy  we  have 
often  shared  ;  that,  following  their  several  ways  of  life,  shall 
meet  us  here  no  more. 

But  we  know  that  they  cannot  be  forgetful  of  the  joyous 
scenes  of  college  days ;  and  that  as  those  scenes  appear  upon 
the  glass  of  memory,  we,  who  were  companions  with  them 
in  by-gone  times  will  live  in  their  remembrance  ;  and  happy 
is  he  whose  intercourse  with  fellow  students  has  been  such 
as  to  recall  only  pleasant  memories,  and  kind  desires  for  a 
renewal  of  companionship. 

But  it  is  the  future,  and  not  the  past,  toward  which  we 
look  most  anxiously.  Younger  students  cannot  know  the 
overflowing  interest  with  which  we  turn  to  that  life  which 
stretches  out  before  us,  far  into  the  viewless  distance,  Time 
would  fail,  should  I  stop  to  analyze  the  feelings  with  which 
we  contemplate  its  mystery  and  gloom.  Does  the  path  we 
are  about  to  tread,  conduct  to  usefulness  and  honor,  or, 
through  infamy  and  shame,  down  to  perdition?  Alas  !  it  is 
not  in  human  wisdom  to  furnish  a  reply.  But  this  we  know, 
the  student  who  is  true  to  himself,  will  never  look  upon  his 
course  of  study  as  finished;  will  never  consider  the  diploma 
he  has  obtained  as  a  sufficient  chart  to  secure  him  upon  that 
unknown  sea.  No.  The  world  is  one  vast  school,  where  all 
humanity  are  students,  and  it  is  within  the  power  of  every 
student  to  make  the  course  of  study  an  honor  or  a  disgrace. 
"Whoever  conscientiously  fills  the  successive  stations  of  ad- 
vancement, will  end  his  course,  crowned  with  the  honors  of 
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his  associates,  with  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  world, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Great  Teacher  of  man,  who  gave 
man  his  faculties,  and  surrounded  him  with  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  their  development. 

The  world  is  a  school  with  whose  regulations  and  disci- 
pline the  young  student  may  not  be  familiar.  But  there  are 
those  of  us  who  are  not  wholly  inexperienced  in  its  ways. 
We  are  fortunate  in  this,  for  the  one  who  has  never  received 
these  rough  but  salutary  lessons,  has  before  him  an  experi- 
ence which  it  is  our  fortune  already  to  have"passed.  From 
those  trials  has  arisen  a  consciousness  of  independence,  of 
security,  a  self-confidence  that  sustains  us  as  we  move  for- 
ward to  the  toils  of  active  life.  We  step  forth  from  the  fos- 
tering care  of  this  institution  with  firmer  tread  than  if  our 
feet  had  never  ventured  forth  alone.  We  have  tried  our 
strength  in  the  battle  of  life,  and  the  lesson  of  the  past  will 
be  our  instruction  for  the  future.  The  inexperienced  may 
well  pause  in  doubt,  when  a  sense  of  the  vast  responsibili- 
ties of  life  first  dawns  upon  his  mind.  His  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture must  be  decided  upon ;  and  how  momentous  is^thatde- 
cision.  Without  the  lessons  of  experience  to  guide  him  in 
his  choice,  he  may  ambitiously,  attempt  too  much,  and  end 
in  sullen  despair  at  his  misfortunes ;  or,  too  timid,  may  con- 
sent to  tread  the  hard,  beaten  path  of  mediocrity,  when  he 
ought,  setting  boldty  out,  sustained  /by  genuine  self-confi- 
dence, to  force  his  way  to  eminence,  unawed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  difficulty.  It  is  within  the  power  of  every  student 
to  make  the  future  what  he  will ;  but  it  requires  indomitable 
perseverance  and  dauntless  courage.  Earnest  endeavor  will 
at  last  weary  out  opposition,  and  remove  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  success.  But  success  must  be  fought  for,  and  it  is 
experience  alone  that  can  teach  us  to  wield  our  weapons  to 
advantage.  The  school  furnishes  the  implements,  but  that 
is  all.     If  they  rust  inactive,  we  shall  retrograde  from  the 
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position  we  now  occupy,  instead  of  advncing  to  that  higher 
station  of  usefulness  and  honor.  There  is  one  word  that 
every  student  ought  to  fix  forever  in  his  mind.  Energy. 
Energy  ia  a  magic  power.  It  discloses  the  mysteries  of  sci- 
ence to  the  student,  gives  reputation  to  the  professional  man, 
and  in  every  calling  of  life,  forces  reluctant  fortune  to  bestow 
her  gifts.  Energy  gathers  strength  even  from  the  obstacles 
it  encounters.  As  one  difficulty  after  another  yields  to  its 
potency,  it  exults  in  its  growing  power.  Success  kindles  it 
into  enthusiasm.  Defeat  extinguishes  not  its  fire.  Defeat^ 
did  I  say  ?  Energy  knows  no  defeat,  but  battles  with  oppo- 
sition, and  heroically  presses  it  to  its  overthrow.  If  foiled, 
it  rallies  its  forces  for  a  new  attack,  and  never  lays  down  its 
weapons  till  it  is  sole  master  of  the  field  of  success.  Labor, 
'discouragement,  calamity,  fall  powerless  before  it.  It  is  the 
key  that  unlocks  the  treasury  of  the  future.  Without  it  we 
cannot  succeed.     With  it,  defeat  is  impossible. 


VALEDICTORY. 

JAMES    SAMUEL    LINDSAY^    ONARGA. 

We,  as  a  class,  have  finished  our  course  of  study  at  this 
University,  and  feel  \  ay,  keenly  feel,  that  we  must  pass  out 
from  under  the  fostering  and  protecting  care  of  our  Alma 
Mater  to  take  our  stand  as  independent,  intelligent  beings 
among  the  countless  millions  who  throng  the  great  stage,  of 
active  life  !  and  win  for  ourselves  the  goals— wealth  and 
fame  toward  which  that  bright  god  Ambition  is  continually 
urging  the  human  family.  But  while  we  are  thus  struggling 
in  the  battles  of  life,  our  endeavor  shall  be  not  to  loose  6ight 
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the  duties  and  responsibilities  that  rest  upon  us  as  men, 
Christians  and  Btudents.  No!  although  single-handed  we 
must  meet  and  combat  the  many  difficulties  that  will  arise  to 
obstruct  our  pathways.  Still,  we  feel  that  there  is  a  stern 
and  solemn  responsibility  resting  upon  us  to  perform  our 
duty  to  our  Creator,  and  to  those  who  may  be  dependent  up- 
on us  during  life's  journey.  On  no  one's  ears,  perhaps,  does 
the  word  responsibility  fall  so  forcibly  as  upon  the  college 
graduate.  Heretofore,  his  sphere  of  action  has  been  limited, 
his  duties  few,  and  his  responsibilities  light — but  now,  like  the 
chrysalis,  he  is  about  to  break  away  from  the  narrow  walls 
that  have  hitherto  confined  him.  The  broad  world  is  open 
to  his  view.  Active  life  with  its  countless  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities, he  sees  through  the  dim  vista  of  the  future.  As 
the  student  passes  on  the  threshold  and  looks  out  upon  this 
broad  arena,  if  he  be  faint-hearted,  he  will  venture  trem- 
blingly forward,  shunning  the  heavier  responsibilities,  thus 
making  his  life  a  failure ;  but  if  his  heart  throb  with  the 
zeal  and  earnestness  of  manhood,  he  will  go  boldly  out,  meet- 
ing and  battling  down  every  difficulty ;  nobly  discharging 
every  responsibility.  Such  a  life,  so  far  as  the  world  is  con- 
cerned, must  be  one  uninterrupted  series  of  splendid  achieve- 
ments and  successes. 

There  are  other  and  higher  responsibilities  than  mere 
worldly  ones  resting  upon  the  student,  which  manly  zeal  and 
courage  cannot  alone  meet  or  overcome.  These  are  the 
Christain  duties.  These  are  the  duties  we  owe  to  our  Crea- 
tor and  his  creatures.  But  there  is  a  power>  the  moral  sense 
and  religious  feeling,  that  sways  the  scepter  of  the  mind,  by 
which  these  duties  can  be  met  and  conceded.  And  there 
are  still  other  duties  for  the  student  to  perform.  Nature  has 
garnered  up  in  her  store-houses  bright  and  shining  truths 
which  would  prove  a  blessing  to  the  world  were  they  but 
known.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  student  to  search  in  the  dark 
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and  obscure  corners  and  bring  those  truths  into  the  bright 
light  of  the  open  day. 

Old  mother  earth  'with  her  strata  of  rocks  and  fossil  re- 
mains, has  buried  up  in  her  bosom  truths  that  the  student 
must  and  will  yet  bring  to  light. 

The  outward  world  with  its  thousands  of  plants  all  around 
us  ;  aye,  even  the  meanest  spear  of  grass  that  we  crush  be- 
neath our  feet,  present  phenomena  in  which  there  are  many 
hidden  truths  for  the  student  yet  to  discover.  Yes,  and  those 
bright  orbs  that  trackless  and  noiseless  wheel  their  course 
through  the  blue  vault  of  the  upper  heavens  are  replete  with 
truths  yet  to  be  brought  to  light.  It  is  useless  to  go  on  enu- 
merating the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  student. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  feel  all  those  responsibilities  resting 
upon  us  at  this  hour,  and  with  a  strong  heart  and  a  firm 
resolve  we  are  determined  to  meet  them. 

And  now  conies  a  sad  duty  !  Citizens  of  Galesburg,  to- 
day we  part ;  many  of  us  after  years  of  acquaintance.  Need 
I  tell  you  that  the  remembrance  of  your  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness while  we  were  with  you  will  ever  remain  a  bright  page 
on  the  tablets  of  our  memories  ?  We  came  among  you  from 
distant  homes,  leaving  behind  us  friends  as  dear  as  lite  itself, 
but  here  with  you  we  found  the  place  of  father  and  mother, 
sister  and  brother,  almost  supplied.  We  came  among  you 
strangers,  obscure  and  unknown  ;  we  leave  behind,  we  trust, 
a  large  circle  of  warm-hearted,  true  friends. 

Fellow  students,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that  we  turn 
to  you  to  say  farewell !  Many  of  us  have  been  associated 
together  for  years — for  years  the  tender  chords  of  affection 
have  been  winding  themselves  around  our  hearts,  drawing 
us  closer  and  closer,  until  we  have  become  a  band  of  sisters 
and  brothers,  a  circle  of  happy  and  true  friends.  To-day 
that  band  must  be  broken  up !  the  links  of  that  circle  snapped. 
Yet  be  assured,  fellow  students,  although  we  must  tear  our- 
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Belvea  away,  still  those  chords  of  affection  remain  unbroken. 
To-day  we  depart !  sad  thought !  Never  to  mingle  again  with 
you  as  students— but  ere  we  go,  we  would  ask  of  you  but  one 
simple  request :  When  you  return  next  year  and  gaze  upon 
those  seats  where  we  were  wont  to  sit,  and  behold  them 
either  vacant  or  filled  with  strangers,  will  you  allow  one  kind 
thought  for  the  absent  ones  to  swell  up  from  your  hearts  ? 

And  now  comes  the  saddest  duty  of  all !  Beloved  teach- 
ers, we  too  must  part.  Yes,  we  who  have  wandered  together 
over  fields  of  science  and  through  academic  groves.  "We 
leave  your  guardianship  and  directing  care  with  heavy 
hearts,  because  we  feel  that  you  have  been  faithful  to  us, 
faithful  to  those  who  have  confided  in  you,  faithful  to  jour 
God.  Tou  have  been  kind  even  when  we  were  unkind, 
patient  when  we  were  impatient.  And  now,  as  we  extend 
to  you  the  parting  hand,  the  earnest  wish  of  all  hearts  is, 
that  your  every  effort  maybe  crowned  with  the  laurel  wreath 
of  succ33s — that  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  may  follow 
you  through  life. 

Citizens  of  Galesburg,  fellow  students  and  teachers,  one 
and  all,  we  bid  you  a  kind  and  yet  sorrowful  adieu. 


MASTER'S  ORATION 


REV.    JAMES    nENRY    CHAPIN,    PEKXN. 

THE  ELEMENTS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  SUCCESS. 

Success  and  failure,  triumph  and  defeat,  fruition  and  dis- 
appointment, are  usually  regarded  as  essentially  antagonistic ; 
and  tending  always  to  opposite  results.  To  show  that  this 
is  ill-founded,  and  to  trace  some  line  of  mutual  relation  and 
corresponding  tendency  between  them,  is  our  present  pur- 
pose. First,  however,  we  may  disagree  in  regard  to  what  is 
success,  and  what  may  be  accounted  a  successful  life :  but 
without  stopping  to  analyze  or  even  recount  all  the  defini- 
tions that  might  be  given,  I  mean  by  success,  that  course  of 
action  in  which  the  whole  sympathy'  and  energy  of  the  man 
are  enlisted,  and  in  which  he  finds  the  fullest  return  for  his 
life  labors. 

The  world  is  full  of  wants  and  woes — incitants  to  investi- 
gation and  precursors  of  invention,  and  every  new  want  is  a 
prophecy  of  a  new  discovery,  and  every  need  that  advancing 
civilization  and  refinement,  reveals  or  creates,  presage  new 
triumphs  of  science  and  skill.  The  world,  in  point  of 
human  culture,  is  in  a  transition  state — the  age  is  an  age  of 
experiments.  Every  morning  discovers  some  new,  unan- 
swered want,  and  every  evening  brings  the  needed  supply. 
In  this  condition  of  things,  it  may  seem  difficult  to  determine 
in  what  course  of  life  eminence  is  easiest  and  surest  gained. 
We  need  not  halt  here  long,  however,  or  fear  to  go  forward 
lest  we  go  wrong.     There  are  demands  for  as  many  grades 
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and  degrees  of  physical  strength  and  mental  powers  as  there 
are  varied  necessities  requiring  the  exercise  of  either.  In 
every  department  of  labor  and  thought— in  every  condition 
of  life  in  which  muscle  and  brain  are  needed,  there  are  the 
elements  of  success  and  distinction.  It  matters  less  how 
many  opportunities  we  possess,  than  how  we  use  those  we 
have.  Indeed,  experience  proves  that  great  and  frequent 
opportunities  arc  often  hindrances  instead  of  helps  to  actual 
success.  It  is  after-circumstances  and  disposition,  rather 
than  rirst  and  frequent  opportunities  that  insure  success. 
Much  depends,  'tis  true,  upon  the  position  one  assumes, 
whether  he  be  by  nature  and  art  fitted  for  its  duties.  As  the 
Myrtle  will  not  grow  'mid  Polar  snows,  nor  the  Olive  flour- 
ish side  by  side  with  the  mountain  Pine,  but  each  is  adapted 
to  a  certain  clime  and  soil — so  each  individual  has  some 
natural  adaptedness,  and  much  of  his  success  depends  upon 
his  assuming  a  position  he  can  truly  fill.  It  is  not  of  these 
that  I  would  now  speak,  however,  but  rather  of  those  condi- 
tions which  enlist,  and  circumstances  which  draw  out  and 
concentrate  all  the  hidden  energies  upon  the  great  work  of 
life. 

The  natural  disposition  of  man  is  to  court  security  and 
ease — to  shrink  at  all  times  from  that  which  can  give  him 
pain ;  we  envy  those  who  are  free  from  trial  and  tempta- 
tion, and  measure  our  own  happiness  by  our  degree  of  free- 
dom from  them.  "We  look  back  with  grateful  emotions  up- 
on a  week,  a  month  or  year  that  has  glided  smoothly  by 
without  any  jar  or  discord,  any  event  to  disturb  our  equa- 
nimity, to  try  our  strength,  or  test  our  convictions ;  and  for- 
ward we  look  with  pleasing  anticipations  upon  a  smooth  and 
pleasing  sky,  un  marred  by  gathering  cloud  or  threatening 
billow.  Thus  we  learn  to  account  that  time  most  happy  and 
prosperous  which  presents  fewest  dangers  to  our  security 
and  ease.     The  history  of  humanity  shows  how  natural  is 
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this  dread  of  pain,  but  the  results  flowing  from  it  show  also 
that  it  has  a  friendly  mission.  As  the  thorn  is  o.ft  concealed 
beneath  the  blooming  petal,  so  blessings  often  seem  to  us  on 
first  acquaintance  but  unfledged  sorrows.  Experience  has 
proved  that  not  unfrequently  the  grandest  achievements  of 
the  human  intellect  have  been  wrought  out  in  the  face  of  ap- 
parent impossibilities,  or  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  which 
would  have  proved  fatal  to  any  other  than  the  boldest  minds 
and  bravest  hearts. 

But  how  do  difficulties — naturally  unwelcome — so  operate 
as  to  educe  from  human  experience  the  noblest  practical 
results  ? 

System  and  effort  are  the  conditions  and  price  of  develop- 
ment. There  is  no  vitalizing  and  strengthening  growth 
without  effort,  there  is  little  progress  in  any  work  without 
system  in  connection  with  effort.  Infancy  is  but  the  germ, 
the  undeveloped  bud  of  humanity ;  strength,  reason,  reflec- 
tion, memory,  fancy — all  the  constituent  elements  of  soul 
and  body  lie  folded  like  the  leaves  of  an  unblown  rose,  wait- 
ing the  action  of  positive  force  to  call  them  forth. 

ISTow  there  must  be  for  each  of  these  some  systematic 
course  of  training ;  to  render  this  training  effective  there 
must  be  some  effort  to  arouse  to  effort ;  there  must  be  some 
incitant — must  be  something  to  induce  us  to  make  the  effort, 
aside  from  the  prospective  advantages  that  may  flow  there- 
from. Habits  of  thorough  industry  and  perseverance  are 
not  natural  but  acquired.  Were  it  not  for  the  craving  of 
bodily  appetites  we  should  often  neglect  to  take  that  amount 
and  quality  of  food  requisite  to  the  preservation  of  health 
and  strength,  and  youth  would  often  lack  the  elements  of 
growth  ;  so  if  we  had  nothing  to  incite  us  to  eat  and  drink 
save  the  thought  of  growing  up,  we  should  remain  pigmies 
or  perish  ;  but  the  inconvenience  and  pain  which  follow  long 
abstinence  insures  against  any  such  contingency. 
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So  of  the  mental  and  moral  capacities,  were  there  not  cir- 
cumstances constantly  transpiring,  awakening  new  energies 
and  generating  new  impulses,  increasing  the  soul's  desires 
in  the  same  proportion  as  it  widens  and  deepens  its  capaci- 
ties, it  would  remain  from  the  beginning  a  torpid  embodi- 
ment of  neglected  powers.  There  must  be  something  both 
within  and  without  to  arouse  us  to  that  effort  which  is  always 
essential  to  advancement  and  success.  What  is  it  that  makes 
this  world  of  ours  so  busy, stirring  and  active,  but  the  jarring 
of  its  social  and  business  machinery,  the  din  of  its  mental 
enginery — the  new  schemes  constantly  conceived,  the  new 
thoughts  evolved — the  new  ideas  sprung  into  existence — the 
new  impulses  quickening  humanity — the  new  wants  con- 
stantly being  discovered — the  new  inventions  growing  out 
of  those  wants,  or  springing  up  responsive  to  them? 

What  is  it  that  gives  to  the  present  age  its  characteristic 
vitality  and  stirring  energies,  but  the  breaking  loose  from  all 
precedents,  keeping  from  the  embrace  of  former  ages,  and 
standing  above,  and  in  a  measure  independent  of  them? 
What  is  it  but  these  irregularities,  these  spontaneous  impul- 
ses, these  far-reaching  discoveries,  these  startling  disclosures 
of  mind  and  matter,  that  give  to  the  nineteenth  century  its 
proud  position  ?  Now  suppose  that  this  work!  one  hundred 
years  ago  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  unbroken  harmony 
— that  all  these  incitants  to  effort,  these  springs  and  motors 
of  advancement  had  been  suspended,  we  should  row  have  a 
w^orld  tilled  with  apathy,  indolence  and  decay ;  it  would  lack 
all  excitement,  all  incitants  to  thought  and  action  which  are 
the  germs  of  develcpement.  There  must  be  first  a  desire 
within-  -that  desire  prompts  to  effort — that  effort,  if  it  meet 
opposition,  is  spurred  to  greater  endeavor,  and  this  is  what 
gives  to  every  faculty  growth  and  strength.  Without  oppo- 
sition, indeed  there  is  little  credit  in  success.  Opposition  is 
both  the  measure  of  merit  and  the  harbinger  of  triumph,  and 
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loss,  defeat  and  sacrifice  the  terras  of  final  and  lasting  vic- 
tory. 

"When  night  set  in  upon  the  fourth  day  of  creation,  after 
the  sun  had  made  his  first  circuit  through  the  heaven,  there 
was  grandeur  in  the  silence,  the  universal  death  that  reigned. 
There  was  majesty  in  the  scene  upon  which  the  stars 
looked  down  as  they  timidly  sought  their  new  appointed 
courses  through  the  firmament,  there  was  beauty  in  the  calm 
broad  sea,  upon  whose  bosom  no  blue  wave  rippled,  there  was 
glory  in  the  cragged  mountains  along  whose  ponderous  sides 
no  sign  of  life  or  being  moved,  I  say  there  was  grandeur  in 
the  silence  of  that  evening,  sublimity  in  the  awe  of  that  first 
midnight,  there  was  splendor  in  the  charm  of  the  next 
morning  when  the  sun  arose  upon  a  world  in  which  no  liv- 
ing being  walked.  But  what  great  events,  what  infinite  re- 
sults had  been  evolved  had  the  world  remained  in  this  con- 
dition ;  had  not  forms  of  life  and  energy  appeared  upon  its 
surface  ;  had  not  man  clothed  in  the  likeness  of  his  God  step- 
ped forth  on  the  stages  of  active  life  and  duty,  and  taken  pos- 
session of  the  earth,  digging  down  her  mountains,  unearthing 
her  treasures,  leveling  her  forests,  "forcing  the  seals  of  know- 
ledge "  and  prying  into  the  secret  mysteries  that  permeate 
and  envelope  him,  going  counter  to  the  laws  of  order  and 
harmony,  bringing  down  their  sure  penalties,  and  profiting 
thenceforth  by  his  experience,  and  thus  instituting  all  the 
jars  and  discords  as  well  as  concords  and  harmonies  of-  a 
world  of  many  interests. 

What,  now,  were  his  physical  powers  without  an  intellect 
to  guide  him  in  its  use  ?  What  were  both  these  without 
that  spiritual  discernment  which  marks  a  distinction  between 
the  use  of  knowledge  and  power,  and  their  abuse  ?  All  the 
elements  of  soul  and  body  are  essential  to  a  successful  life ; 
but  what  were  all  these  inert  powers  and  faculties  without 
some  effort  to  use  them  ?     What  is  there  to  give  rise  to  effort 
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without   some  impelling,  some  inspiring  cause?    Here  we 
perceive  the  necessity  not  only  of  a  distinct  understanding  of 
the  use  of  our  vanous  faculties,  but  also  and  more  especially 
a  correct  appreciation  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  those  obsta- 
cles which  render  positive  endeavor  necessary. 

It  is  the  sight  of  opposing  forces  approaching,  intent  upon 
h.s  subjugate,  that  rouses  the  warrior  in  battle  to  his  fZ 
strength  that  steels  his  heart,  plants  iron  sinews  in  his  arm 

I-Ll  r      ^      f  ^^  °f  family'   °f  freedom>  that 
gne   to  nm  the  hon's  courage  and  the  giant's  strength.     It 

was   he  difficulties  and  dangers  that  early  beset  some  of  the 

greatest  scholars  and  truest  reformers   of  the  world     that 

gave  them  their  stern  determination,  and  insured  them  final 

n     Zh,J     *    r  diffiCUltieS'  tria'S  Md  °Pp0sitfon  P™«i 
man  s  chief  assistants,  urging  him  on  to  the  achievement  of 

Hencfn  T     tm,mphS   °f   ^   hUmaD    mind   and    ^art. 
Hence,  while  we  instinctively  shun  every  form  of  trial    of 

persecution,  of  difficulty,  as  enemies  ,o  our  prosperity  and 

peace  ;  we  are  admonished  by  experience  that  these  are  the 

natural  and   necessary  springs  of  the  noblest  actions,  the 

truest  thoughts,  the  purest  sentiments.     Energy  and  perse 

verance_  contain   the   elements   of   success-deities   are 

prophecies  of  trmmph,  and  sacrifice  the  condition  of  their 

tulnllment.    Disappointment  adjusts  the  soul's  standard  of 

possib.hties,  and  reveals  the  only  true  source  of  trust;  while 

ITri'/s  Tw  T  "  m°Unt  °f  transfig«-t-n,  and  illumed 
with  rays  that  stream  from  the  « great  white  throne,"  be- 
comes a  harbinger  of  final  and  eternal  joy 

The  history  of  onr  race,  in  connection  with  this  thought 
Presents  a  darkened  page-the  thought  of  the  myriad!  of 
of  onr  fel,ows,  who>  when  ^  ^  ^  ^^ 

flag  of  honor-have  suffered  themselves,  coward-like,  to  be 
Knpped  of  their  armor  upon  the  very  fields  and  in  meeting 
the  very  foes  they  were  horn  to  contend  with  and  vanquish 
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rf  the  flesh.  It  is  these  facts  that  reveal  the  true  uatme  01 
triafs and p  in-these  thoughts,  that  attach  a  true  s.gmh- 
SS  to  energy  and  difficulty,  to  disappointment  and  perse- 
:Xce-andSLt  snggest  the  essential  elements  and  cond, 
tions  of  a  successful  life. 
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The  Universalist  State  Convention  of  Illinois  assembled 
in  Peoria,  in  the  month  of  October,  1859,  passed  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  "  that  said  Convention  should  institute  a  Festi- 
val, to  be  held  in  Galesburg,  for  the  benefit  of  Lombard 
University,  during  Commencement  Week." 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  a  large,  temporary 
building  was  erected  and  every  necessary  arrangement  com- 
pleted by  our  liberal  friends  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Univer- 
sity. This  was  an  enterprise  that  required  no  small  amount 
of  labor,  and  we  think  that  those  who  performed  it  should 
receive  the  thanks  of  the  State  Convention  for  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  its  expressed  will  was  carried  out. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  convey  to  our  readers  the 
happy  manner  in  which  President  "Weston  presided — the 
beauty  of  his  introductory  remarks  in  welcoming  all  to  the 
festive  board,  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty,  the  Trustees  and 
the  Ladies,  and  also  his  admirable  introduction  of  speakers. 
Prof.  Standish,  in  the  capacity  of  Toast  Master,  received  the 
general  compliments  of  the  company.  The  Orchestra,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Prof.  Charles  Fuhrmann,  added  much 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all,  executing  the  most  difficult  compo- 
sition with  an  ability  not  surpassed  in  the  West. 

The  Festival  was  a  complete  success ;  the  speeches  and 
dinner  were  unexceptionable  ;  a  general  good  feeling  per- 
vaded the  entire  company,  and  we  could  almost  imagine  that 
we  were  witnessing  an  adjourned  Saturnalia  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Freedom  and  Equality  of  the  "  Golden  Age." 
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Henceforth  it  is  desired  that  these  Festivals  shall  be  an 
annual  occurrence,  and  that  Commencement  Week  shall  be 
made  a  season  of  the  deepest  interest  to  our  Denominational 
Friends  throughout  the  "  Great  West."  Let  them  not  forget 
their  "  Child  of  great  promise,"  but  upon  each  returning 
birth-day,  come  up  and  rejoice  at  its  rapid  development,  with 
a  determination  that  under  their  fostering  care  "  there  shall 
be  nothing  like  it  between  the  two  oceans."  We  conclude 
this  brief  notice  with  an  extract  from  the  Galesburg  Demo- 
crat of  June  8th : 

"  We  have  not  time  or  space  to  set  fortb,  in  this  issue,  the 
corruscations  of  wit  and  sentiment  which  glittered  like  spark- 
ling gems,  in  the  responses  of  the  speakers.  We  will  only 
mention,  as  a  marked  feature  of  the  occasion,  that  the  most 
kind  and  fraternal  feelings  were  manifested  by  the  respect- 
ive triends  of  "  Lombard  "  and  "  Knox  "  to  each  other ; 
many  of  the  officers,  professors  and  friends  of  the  latter 
institution  were  in  attendance,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fra- 
ternal remarks  of  Dr.  Curtiss,  in  response  to  the  sentiment 
"  Knox  College,"  three  cheers  for  "  Knox  "  were  called  for 
by  Prof.  Standish  of  "  Lombard,"  and  responded  to  with  a 
hearty  .good  will,  showing  that  the  day  of  jealousy  and  ri- 
valry, except  to  excel,  if  it  ever  existed,  is  past." 
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Youth  of  our  Country  :     The  Nations  Strength. 

REV.  G.  S.  WEAVER,  A.  M.,  of  St.  Louis. 

I  do  not  exactly  understand  why  I  am  called  upon  to 
speak  to  this  sentiment,  unless  it  be  considered  that  I  am  yet 
a  youth, — not  yet  grown,  and  waiting  and  hoping  ior  a  coming 
manhood.  I  certainly  feel  young  enough  and  not  wanting 
in  verdancy  and  hope  to  represent  the  youth  of  this  great 
country.  And  as  to  strength,  the  sentiment  says,  the  youth 
are  our  nation's  strength — anybody  might  know  at  a  glance 
that  I  represented  national  strength — that  a  half-a-dozen 
Heenans  were  coiled  up  in  my  huge  form.  But  I  object  to 
the  sentiment  a  little.  I  think  there  are  stronger  things  in 
this  country  than  its  youth.  I  should  say  its  women  were 
stronger,  according  to  the  proverb  that  women  rule  the 
world  ;  and  proverbs  are  always  as  true  as  the  Bible.  As  to 
our  men,  I  think  that  the  youth  are  stronger  than  they,  for 
no  doubt,  Young  America  has  got  on  his  father's  emblems 
of  authority. 

But  still  I  must  quarrel  with  the  sentiment  a  little.  Put 
the  word  hope  in  the  place  of  strength  and  I  am  satisfied. 
Youth  are  the  country's  hope ;  that  is,  some  youth.  It  can't 
be  said  of  all.  I  grant  that  the  youth  of  Lombard  are  the 
hope  of  the  country  ;  but  the  youth  of  some  places  are  not. 
Your  young  men  made  up  of  broad-cloth  and  canes,  meer- 
schaums and  cigars,  flips  and  fiddle,  and  whose  ambition 
rests  in  a  fast  horse,  and  a  rich  wife,  are  not  a  very  hopeful 
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hope  of  the  country,  not  quite  the  hope  of  hard,  plain,  mat- 
ter-of-fact America.  They  might  do  for  the  drawing-rooms 
of  silly  women;  but  they  wouldn't  quite  do  for  the  prairies 
and  rivers  and  mountains;  they  wouldn't  man  our  railroads 
and  steamboats,  our  farms,  mills  and  factories,  our  forests  and 
mines.  It  would  take  a  hundred  millions  of  them  to  make 
the  Pacific  road.  And  though  the  country  was  full  of  them, 
they  wouldn't  be  benefited  by  the  Homestead  bill;  nor 
would  they  settle  a  new  territory,  though  Congress  voted 
slavery  into  it  or  out  of  it.  No,  Mr.  President,  they  are  the 
hope  of  tailors  and  fiddlers,  not  of  the  country. 

But  there  are  youth  who  are  the  hope  of  the  country, 
modest,  courteous,  teachable  youth,  whose  brains  are  crowded 
with  aspirations,  and  whose  muscles  are  full  of  day's  works; 
who  live  to  be  and  do  their  best ;  who  are  charmed  with  vir- 
tue, and  who  reverence  wisdom ;  who  count  good  books, 
trades,  sciences  and  professions  as  richer  in  gold  than  the 
mines  of  the  mountains ;  who  bless  the  means  which  help 
them  up  and  on ;  who  are  growing  with  the  times :  who 
covet  the  best  gifts,  cherish  the  noblest  purposes,  love  men 
and  adore  God.  There  are  such  youth  ;  they  are  numerous 
in  both  sexes.  They  are  the  hope  of  the  country,  and  will 
full  soon  be  its  strength.  They  see  the  rich  inheritance  that 
is  descending  to  them,  the  fruitful  domain,  the  marvelous 
magic  of  mechanism  and  art,  the  commerce  that  spreads 
over  every  sea,  the  institutions  that  the  world  is  coveting,  the 
schools,  governments,  and  churches  that  are  the  glory  of  the 
age.  They  know  these  are  all  soon  to  be  theirs.  And  with 
minds  awake  to  the  work  they  are  to  do,  the  places  they  are 
to  fill  and  the  responsibilities  they  are  to  bear,  they  are  pre- 
paring for  their  future.  They  are  on  the  farms,  in  the  shops, 
homes  and  schools  of  the  country.  They  are  the  growing 
bone  and  sinew — the  developing  heart  and  soul,  the  real  hope 
of  the  world. 
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We  commit  our  institutions  to  our  youth.  Men  die  but 
institutions  live.  They  are  incorporated  principles,  em- 
bodied ideas.  They  fail  only  when  men  fail  to  manage  them 
well.  Men  grow  up  and  die  in  rapid  succession  ;  institutions 
grow  slowly.  They  are  the  gleanings  of  ages.  They  strike 
their  roots  deep,  grow  slowly  and  mature  only  after  they 
have  been  encircled  by  the  toils,  tears  and  often  the  blood  of 
many  generations.  Their  roots  are  in  many  groves.  They 
flourish  over  the  tombs  of  their  founders.  They  mount  up 
and  live  and  work  through  centuries  while  generations  of 
men  pass  away  and  are  forgotten.  Yet  every  generation 
does  its  work  on  the  institutions  under  which  it  lives. 

The  institutions  of  our  country  are  grand  and  peculiar. 
Their  seed  was  planted  in  Judea.  It  lay  in  the  cold  soil  of 
that  sensuous  age  and  the  succeeding  dark  ones,  slowly  ger- 
minating and  sending  down  its  central  roots.  It  shot  up  a 
feeble  blade  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  grew  some- 
what vigorously  in  the  turbulent  and  passionate  atmosphere 
that  succeeded.  "When  transported  to  American  soil  by  our 
forefathers,  it  took  fresh  heart  and.  grew  into  the  fair  tree  of 
Christain  liberty,  under  whose  protecting  branches  flourish 
our  states,  communities,  arts  and  civilization.  And  yet  this 
tree  so  long  ago  planted,  has  not  ripened  its  best  fruits  yet. 
Our  fathers  watered  and  nourished  it  well ;  we  are  adding 
our  mite  of  culture  ;  but  our  children  may  do  better  and  be 
repaid  with  richer  fruits.  So  it  is,  institutions  live  while  men 
die.  But  how  do  they  live  ?  Only  by  the  advancing  light 
of  the  ages ;  only  by  the  increasing  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
men ;  only  by  the  real  education  of  mind,  the  growth  of 
genuine  manhood  and  womanhood  ;  only  by  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  character  and  spirit  01  Christ  in  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  men. 

If  the  youth  of  to-day  could  comprehend  the  cost  of  our 
institutions,  the  ages  of  study  and  labor,  the  millions  of 
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scholars,  patriots,  martyrs  and  Christians,  that  have  mingled 
the  best  fruits  of  their  lives  to  form  their  substance,  they  cer- 
tainly would  prepare  themselves  for  wisely  and  vigorously 
carrying  forward  the  great  works  soon  to  fall  into  their  hands. 
They  would  charge  their  minds  with  knowledge,  their  hearts 
with  love,  and  their  souls  with  virtue  sufficient  to  their  day 
and  duty. 

You  say  our  youth  are  the  strength  of  the  country.  "Well, 
sir,  if  they  are  not,  they  may  be.  Though  the  work  before 
them  is  great,  it  is  glorious  and  easily  performed,  if  they 
are  prepared  for  it.  Great  things  are  as  easily  done  as  small, 
if  one  only  knows  how.  The  Astronomer  takes  his  wTalks 
among  the  stars  and  reads  the  wonderful  stories  of  the  skies 
as  easily  as  the  plowman  turns  his  furrows.  The  judge 
makes  his  decisions,  the  lawyer  his  pleas,  the  physician  his 
prescriptions,  the  preacher  his  sermons,  the  author  his  books, 
the  legislator  his  laws,  the  President  his  messages,  as  easily 
as  the  tailor  makes  a  coat,  or  the  cook  a  meal  of  victuals. 
The  greatest  men  begun  in  the  alphabet  and  went  forward 
through  the  primer.  When  power  is  developed  it  is  used 
easily.  Men  of  learning  talk  as  readily  about  the  grandest 
principles  of  science  and  philosophy,  as  young  people  do 
about  the  last  party,  or  the  gossip  of  the  hour.  The  ant  is 
borne  down  with  the  burden  of  a  Hy ;  the  elephant  walks  at 
ease  with  a  king  and  his  court  on  his  back.  The  young 
mechanic  makes  a  bungling  job  of  the  simplest  work  he 
undertakes,  the  experienced  engineer  turns  off  an  engine  or 
printing  press  with  as  good  a  relish  as  an  epicurean  eats 
his  dinner.  It  is  all  in  having  the  ability  developed  and  ed- 
ucated within  us.  Let  our  youth  do  this  and  they  can  serve 
their  country,  improve  her  institutions,  enlighten  their  age, 
and  send  down  to  the  future  a  glorious  inheritance  as  the 
fruitage  of  their  lives.  So,  and  only  so,  will  they  prove 
themselves  both  the  hope  and  strength  of  their  nation. 
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Intellectual  and  Manual  labor,  producing  sound 
minds  in  bound  bodies  : — May  our  Youth  remember 
that  educated  men  are  not  out  of  place  on  the  farm,  or  m 
the  work  shoj>. 

THOMAS  HARRISOX,  Esq.,  of  Galesburg. 

Mr.  President,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen  /—The  question 
arises,  why  should  such  a  sentiment  be  introduced  on  &  fes- 
tive occasion  1  We  have  come  hither,  leaving  behind  us  our 
cares  and  toils,  hoping  in  the  general  joy  of  this  happy  meet- 
ing to  forget  them  for  the  day.  But  I  apprehend  that  the 
Chairman  is  not  wholly  malevolent  in  his  purpose,  he  has  a 
benevolent  meaning  beneath  this  seeming  cruelty.  He  has 
in  his  mind  a  class  of  young  men  whom  the  first  speaker  so 
aptly  "described  as  those,  the  great  object  of  whose  life  is,  to 
obtain  "  a  fast  horse  and  a  rich  wife,"  and  he  wishes  to  inti- 
mate to  the  students  of  Lombard  University,  his  desire  that 
they  should  have  other  aims,  and  be  animated  by  other  mo- 
tives. 

I  half  suspect,  also,  that  there  is  within  his  sentiment  a 
vein  of  sarcasm,  and  that  he  intends  a  thrust  at  a  somewhat 
large  class  of  young  men,  whose  effeminate  forms  and  lily 
hands  indicate  a  practice  inconsistent  with  the  generic  idea 
of  the  sentiment.  It  is,  indeed,  painfully  true,  that  many 
youth  shrink  from  genuine,  masculine  toil,  either  mental  or 
manual,  as  from  a  dreaded  contagion.  And  the  false  kind 
ness  of  parents,  too  often  shields  their  offspring  from  the 
"cares  and  roughness  of  life,"  they  being  unmindful  of  the 
fact,  that  toil,  earnest,  hard  and  wearying,  is  the  condition  of 
desirable  development.  That,  however,  is  the  truth.  It  im- 
parts power  and  endurance  to  the  frame  ;  to  the  mind,  elas- 
tic vigor,  and  kindles  within,  the  keen-flashing,  electric  lire. 
It  produces  sound  minds  within  sound  bodies. 

If  you  seek  men  to  fill  a  perilous  breach,  or  breast  a  driv- 
ing storm,  you  look  to  those,  who,  by  toil  and  suffering  have 

surmounted  difficulties,  and  risen  above  depressing  circum- 
10 
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stances.  The  delicately  cared. for  and  effeminately  educated 
youth,  seldom,  if  ever,  becomes  a  moral  hero,  achieving  vic- 
tories in  the  great  field  of  moral  conflict. 

As  to  the  soldier,  it  is  pleasant  to  recount  the  hard  fought 
battles  of  other  days,  so  to  the  man  who  has  struggled 
through  poverty  and  difficulties,  it  must  be  a  pleasure  to  re- 
turn, in  memory,  to  those  times  of  severe  exertion.  He  re- 
calls the  days  when,  foot- worn  and  weary,  he  followed  the 
plow  from  early  morning  until  shadowy  night ;  when,  be- 
neath the  sun's  meridian  power,  he  sweltered  through  the 
suffocating  field  of  corn ;  or,  when  faint  and  exhausted,  but 
pressed  by  the  urgency  of  the  case,  he  reaped  down  the 
golden  harvest.  And  it  must  be  a  pleasure,  intense  and 
thrilling,  to  recall  those  nights,  when,  somewhat  refreshed 
from  the  clay's  toil,  he  sat  down  by  the  glimmer  of  the  homely 
lamp,  or  mayhap,  by  the  flickering  blaze  from  the  friendly 
he'arth,  and  solved  the  elementary  problems  of  science ;  or 
drank  in  the  sweet  melody  of  poetry ;  or  rose  with  the  lof- 
tier strain  of  the  epic  verse  ;  or  felt  his  young  soul  kindled 
to  enthusiasm  by  the  burning  words  of  the  patriot  and  states- 
man. 

I  perceive,  by  flashing  eyes  and  beaming  faces,  that  there 
are  some  present,  who  are  now  in  the  very  midst  of  this 
struggle ;  may  be  in  silence  they  are  struggling,  with  few 
friendly  words  to  cheer  them,  but  perhaps,  with  bitter  jeers 
from  their  associates  constantly  ringing  in  their  ears.  Take 
courage,  young  men,  by  these  hardships,  by  this  stern  toil, 
by  this  struggling  in  the  night-time  with  intellectual  difficul- 
ties, you  shall  become  strong,  and  shall  surpass  in  every 
manly  acquirement,  those  whom  you  deem  more  fortunate 
than  yourselves,  by  reason  of  their  greater  leisure  and  ease. 

I  would  not  ask  ease  and  exemption  from  labor  for  any 
man,  unless  I  could  indulge  in  enmity,  and  wished  to  ruin 
my  adversary. 
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We  are  accustomed  to  picture  the  temple  of  fame  upon  an 
eminence,  blazing  with  refulgence  and  glory,  and  point  our 
youth  to  it,  to  incite  them  to  exertion.  We  are  accustomed 
to  hold  up  the  glittering  prizes  in  human  government — the 
presidencies,  the  generalships — all  posts  of  honor  and  power, 
as  incentives  to  exertion.  I  would  instead,  thereof,  embody 
in  some  apt  illustration,  the  idea  of  labor — I  would  give  it  a 
muscular  and  sinewy  form,  I  would  have  self-reliance  and 
indomitable  will  stamped  on  every  feature,  I  would  teach 
the  youth  to  reverence  and  love  it.  I  would  with  it  crown 
all  places  of  youthful  resort,  especially  our  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  would  have  inscribed  upon  it  in  letters  of  glowing 
light,  this  motto :  "  by  labor  we  conquer."  Let  this  fair 
structure,  (Lombard  University,)  be  thus  crowned,  and  so 
yonder  sister  institution,  (Knox  College,)  and  let  the  students 
in  each  be  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  vig- 
orous labor,  and  the  end  of  manly  education  will  be  half 
attained. 

Having  said  so  much,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention, 
and  leave  the  stand  for  those  who  are  to  follow. 

The  Moral  Influence  of  Colleges  : — Rightly  applied,  an 
undying  influence — a  department  of  many  classes — with  no 
vacations — the  world,  a  class  room — the  ages,  examinations 
— death,  a  graduation — eternity,  an  entrance  upon  a  higher 
standing. 

Not  responded  to. 

The  Teacher's  Profession  : — As  honorable  as  it  is  useful — 
may  it  never  be  degraded  by  ignorant  aspirants,  nor  illiberal 
patrons. 

Not  responded  to. 

The  Educational  Facilities  of  the  Past  and  the  Present  : 
— A  comparison  aspires  us  with  height  hopes  for  the  future. 

Not  responded  to. 
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Benjamin  Lombard: — May  neither  his  shadow,  nor  his  purse, 
nor  his  heart  grow  less. 

Not  responded  to. 

The  Ladies  \—~Ever  ready  to  help  in  time  of  need, — we  have 
just  seen  and  tasted  the  fruits  of  their  industry. 

G.  C.  LANPHERE,  of  Galesburg, 

Mr.  President : — Why  the  committee  have  selected  your 
humble  servant  to  respond  to  this  sentiment,  I  can't  conceive. 
If  they  took  me  to  be  a  ladies'  man,  they  never  made  a  greater 
mistake  in  their  lives.  I  am  altogether  too  modest  to  lay 
claim  to  that  distinction.  I  have  also  a  very  strong  objec- 
tion to  speaking  at  this  time,  for  I  find 

"  There's  a  chiel  amang  us  taking  notes ; 
An'  faith  he'll  prent  them." 

Tour  sentiment  declares  that  the  Ladies  "are  ever 
ready, "  &c.  Yes ;  if  there's  a  Pic-nic,  or  a  Festival,  a 
ride,  or  a  good  time  generally,  of  course  they  are  ready  to 
go.  If  there's  a  lecture,  or  concert,  or  sociable  in  town,  or 
out  of  town,  you  may  bet  your  life  they  are  on  hand.  So, 
too,  if  our  cunning  merchants  bring  into  town  such  love  of 
bonnets,  or  such  magnificent  dresses,  or  beautiful  flowers  or 
ribbons,  or  such  sweet  gloves,  you  may  be  sure  the  ladies  are 
ready  for  "  some  money  to  trade  just  a  little.  "  They  are 
ever  ready  to  do  the  trading,  but  we  poor  Devils  of  Hus- 
bands and  Fathers  have  to  foot  the  bills.  If  we  good  honest 
men  happen  to  make  some  slight  mistake — which  rarely 
happens,  you  know — 'they  are  ready  with  a  curtain  lecture, 
good  and  strong  !  Even  with  them,  a  very  little  tattle,  and 
the  least  bit  of  scandal  in  the  world,  don't  come  Si-moss  ! 

But  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  contemplating  the  spots  on 
the  Sun ;  I  will  look  for  a  moment  beyond,  to  that  bright 
luminary,  and  I  hope  the  ladies  will  forgive  me.  If  some- 
thing noble  is  to  be  done,  something  magnanimous — if  great 
self-sacrifice  is  required,  or  an  exhibition  of  fortitude,  that 
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man   with  all   his  boasted  strength,  is  incapable  of,  then  ill 
deed,^ou  may  rely  upon  Woman.     I  say  u  Woman,  "  Mr. 

President — I  like  the  name.  It  is  God-given.  Itis  infinitely 
better  than  that  of  a  Lady  " — a  word  of  modern  invention. 
When  the  poor  cry  for  bread,  or  go  shivering  through  our 
streets — when  the  tornado,  like  the  lightning's  stroke,  smites 
our  towns,  destroying,  in  a  moment,  the  hard  earnings  of 
long  years  of  toil — mingling  the  mangled  and  bleeding  bodies 
of  the  living  with  those  of  the  more  fortunate  dead, 
then,  be  assured,  that  Woman,  with  her  ever  warm  and 
gushing  sympathies,  is  the  first  and  most  constant  in  her 
efforts  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the  suffering. 

When  the  poor  soldier  lies  upon  his  miserable  cot,  or 
worse  still,  upon  the  damp,  half-frozen  ground  of  the  Crimea, 
or  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  sick  and 
wounded,  friendless  and  alone,  deserted,  neglected,  and  for- 
gotten by  those  whom  the  law  made  his  protectors,  then  a 
Florence  Nightengale,  the  daughter  of  England's  Aristocracy 
— beautiful  and  beloved  by  thousands,  hears  his  wailing  cry, 
and  leaves  friends  and  home,  and  all  that  seemingly  makes 
life  a  paradise,  and  flies  to  his  relief — devoting  day  and  night 
for  weeks  and  months,  to  the  labor  of  nursing  and  consoling 
him  ;  and  finally  closing  his  eyes  in  death. 

When  the  Yellow  Fever — that  scourge  of  God — invades 
our  Southern  cities,  numbering  his  victims  by  scores  and 
hundreds  daily,  and  when  the  rich  fly  from  the  doomed  city, 
leaving  the  poor  and  the  friendless — unable  to  escape— a  prey 
to  the  fell  destroyer,  then  a  Miss  Andrews  leaves  a  home  of 
health  and  happiness  at  the  JSTorth,  and  hastens,  good-Samar- 
itan-like, to  their  relief. 

But  Mr.  President,  we  have  in  our  midst,  and  by  our  fire- 
sides (shall  I  call  them  Household  Gods  ?)  hundreds  and 
thousands   of  Florence  Kightengales,  and   Miss  Andrews, 
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They  may  not,  like  the  former,  have  been  ennobled  by  man, 
but  much  better  they  have  been  ennobled  by  God. 

Mr.  President  £0  with  me  to  our  large  cities — St.  Louis 
or  New-Orleans — where,  mingled  with  wealth  and  luxury, 
are  untold  misery  and  suffering.  If  we  take  a  walk,  we 
shall,  perchance,  meet  a  female,  dressed  in  plain  black,  a  little 
black  sun  bonnet  on  her  head,  and  a  white  muslin  kerchief 
pinned  around  her  neck.  She  is  pale  and  wan,  and  care- 
worn. She  loiters  not,  and  yet  her  heavy,  wearied  step, 
speaks  volumes !  She  has  been  to  the  market — not  the 
fashionable  bazaar — and  is  hastening  home.  We  may  safely 
follow  her,  yet  there  is  some  danger,  for  she  will  lead  us  to 
the  City  Hospital.  She  enters,  and  at  once  resumes  her 
place  by  that  lowly  cot,  on  which  lies,  in  the  last  stages  of 
disease,  most  likely  some  miserable  outcast.  Here  she  toils 
and  watches,  day  and  night,  for  weeks  and  months,  until 
death  kindly  comes  to  release  the  sufferer.  But  he  brings 
no  relief  or  respite  to  her,  for  she  immediately  takes  her 
place  by  the  side  of  another  couch,  and  so  on,  for  a  few 
years,  until  God,  in  his  mercy,  calls  her  home  from  this  post 
of  duty.  Who  is  she  ?  She  is  a  "  Sister  of  Charity ; "  an 
angel  of  mercy.  I  care  not  whether  she  be  called  a  Catholic 
or  a  Protestant ;  a  Pagan  or  Mahomedan  ;  she  is  Womjln — 
God  bless  her ! 

When  sickness,  misfortune  and  poverty  overtake  us,  and 
friends  desert  us,  as  they  are  too  apt  to  do  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  we  lose  caste  and  character  in  society,  then 
woman,  instead  of  following  the  fickle  crowd,  "  Sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother,  "  ever  ready  to  whisper  courage,  confi 
dence  and  hope  to  our  troubled  spirits.  But  better  still,  and  as 
if  to  assure  us  that  all  is  not  evil  and  selfish,  and  that  God 
loves  and  forgives,  though  man  may  not,  when  man  sins 
deeply,  when  he  sinks  into  crime,  and  when  woman  knows 
that  he  is  guilty,  she  exclaims  with  the  Poet, 
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"I  know  not,  I  care  not, 

[f  guilt  is  in  that  heart  ; 
I  know  that  I  love  thee, 

Whatever  thou  art." 

Mr.  President,  1  will  conclude  with  a  sentiment,  which 
though  old  and  trite,  is  none  the  less  true  and  appropriate  : — 
Woman  : — Heaven? 8  last,  best  noblest  gift  to  man. 


The  Illinois    Liberal    Institute — Its    Origin   and  Pro- 
gress :-  -May  we  never  forget  the   "  day  of  small  things" 

REV.  C.  P.  WEST,  of  Galesburg. 

Mr.  Fr evident : — Having  been,  myself,  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Illinois  Liberal 
Institute,  that  I  cannot  respond  to  the  sentiment  just  read, 
without  a  manifestation  of  more  egotism  than  is  congenial 
with  my  feelings.  Hence,  being  extremely  modest,  some- 
times, it  would  have  pleased  me  better  if  some  one  else  had 
been  called  upon. 

The  first  move  in  the  direction  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Denominational  High  School,  was  made  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Greenbush,  in  Warren  county,  on  the  19th  day  of  May, 
1850.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  preamble  and  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  Spoon  River  Association,  at 
that  time  and  place : 

Whereas,  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  our 
youth  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance,  not  only  to  our  own 
denomination,  but  to  community  at  large ;  and  Whereas, 
most,  if  not  all  the  Literary  Institutions  of  this  State,  higher 
than  common  schools,  established  by  law,  ever  have  been, 
and  still  are  in  the  hands,  and  under  the  control  of  our  reli- 
gious opponents ;  and  Whereas,  the  sectarian  influences  of 
these  institutions  are  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  free  inquiry 
after  religious  truth,  injurious  to  the  spread  of  Universalism, 
and  sometimes  ruinous  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
students,  themselves !  therefore, 
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Resolved,  That  the  Universalists  of  this  State,  ought,  im- 
mediately, to  adopt  measures  for  the  establishment  of  a  Sem- 
inary of  Learning,  which  shall  be  free  from  the  above-named 
objections. 

Resolved,  That  said  Institution  should  be  located  in  Gales- 
burg,  Knox  county,  Illinois." 

Mr.  President,  when  I  offered  those  resolutions  to  the 
Council,  I  did  not  know,  certainly,  that  a  single  individual 
would  sanction  the  measure.  I  did  not  know  that  others 
had  seen  the  same  difficulties  that  I  had,  yet  I  presumed 
they  had  and  would  be  ready  to  act  at  the  proper  time.  It 
must  be  remembered  also,  that  at  this  time  there  were  but 
one  or  two  Universalist  families  in  Galesburg.  I  confess,  at 
first  sight,  it  looked  like  presumptuous  folly  to  attempt  to 
build  an  Institution  here,  under  the  very  shadow  of  Knox 
College,  for  this  new  country,  an  old  and  influential  Institu- 
tion, and  even  hope  to  compete  with  it  for  the  laurels  of 
praise  and  usefulness.  But  I  knew  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Galesburg.  I  knew  that  all  around  this  broad 
and  beautiful  prairie  there  lived  men  whose  hearts  were  open 
to  every  good  thought,  and  whose  hands  were  ready  to  en- 
gage in  every  good  enterprise.  I  was  not  mistaken.  These 
friends,  I  might  name  them,  but  it  is  unnecessary,  as  they 
are  all  here,  came  forward  at  once,  with  their  purse  strings 
loose,  and  enlisted  their  aid  and  influence  in  this  behalf. 

But  when  we  begun  to  go  further  from  home,  to  other 
portions  of  the  State,  objections  to  Galesburg  as  the  location 
of  the  school  began  to  be  heard  from  every  quarter.  Knox 
College  would  never  let  it  be  any  thing — the  people  of 
Galesburg  would  oppose  any  thing  of  the  kind — the  secta- 
rian influence  existing  here  would  eat  up  and  annihilate  its 
usefulness,  even  if  it  could  be  established.  Other  places, 
remote  from  here,  put  in  their  claims,  and  it  seemed  at  times 
that  opposition,  not  to  the  school,  but  to  the  location,  would 
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thwart  our  desires,  and  render  a  nullity  all  our  endeavors. 
But  we  took  all  these  things  coolly  and  calmly.  We  con- 
tended that  it*  Knox  College  was  to*  be  arrayed  against  us, 
we  could  not  get  beyond  the  reach  of  her  influence,  at  least 
in  this  State,  and  if  light  must  be  the  order  of  the  day,  the 
nearer  we  could  get  together,  the  closer  wrould  be  the  grap- 
ple, and  of  course,  the  surer  would  be  our  victory.  We 
knew,  too,  that  we  had  denominational  pride  in  our  ranks, 
which  would  never  consent  to  be  outdone  by  Knox  College, 
nor  any  other  College,  and  dependingr  as  we  did,  entirely 
upon  onr  own  resources,  not  only  for  money,  but  for  stu- 
dents, we  thought  we  need  not  be  governed  by  a  policy  in- 
fluenced by  those  outside  of  our  own  denomination.  Be- 
sides, we  were  sure  that  Gales-burg  would  not  always  remain 
a  unit  in  religious  faith,,  bmt  with  a  denominational  High 
School  here,  liberal  Christians  would  congregate  around  it 
— liberal  Christianity  would  infuse  itself  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  and  that  we  could  live  together  in  harmony,  and 
each  reap  the  rewrards  of  their  labors.  And  so  it  has  proved. 
So  far  as  I  know,  Knox  College  has  never  opposed  us.  The 
people  of  Galesburg,  generally,  have-  approved  our  endeav- 
ors, and  they  are  here  to-day  as  a  demonstration  that  they 
are  not  enemies,  but  friends. 

But  there  were  other  difficulties  to  overcome.     Our  people 

mad  not  been  drilled  to  give  for  public  purposes,  as  others 

had.     They  did  not  know  their  strength  and  influence.     So 

far  as  the  West  was  concerned,  they  had  been  content  to  let 

men  establish  colleges,  thinking  they  were  too  few  and  too 

weak  to  set  up  for  themselves.     Hence  the  public  mind  had 

to  be  roused  to  action.     Instead  of  indifference,  they  must 

be  made  to  realize  their  duty,  and  feel  their  responsibility. 

They  were  pointed  to  what  men  had  done,  and  then  in  a 

spirit  of  kindness  and  earnest  entreaty,  we  urged  them  to 

"go  and  do  likewise."    And,  thank  God,  we  succeeded. 
11 
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The  whole  denomination  come  to  the  rescue,  as  ours  always 
will,  when  anything  great,  and  grand  and  noble  is  suggested. 

In  October,  1850,  we  organized  into  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany, making  the  shares  $25,00  each.  This  was  a  large  sum 
ten  years  ago — larger  than  one  hundred  has  been  since — 
and  you  have  no  idea  how  well  we  felt,  and  how  our  hearts 
gladdened,  when,  in  an  early  day,  Benj.  Lombard  gave  us 
$20,000.  Contracted  as  our  views  were  then,  we  really  felt 
nearly  as  well  over  it,  as  we  did  afterwards,  when  he  so  gen- 
erously gave  us  $20,000. 

"We  obtained  a  charter  in  the  winter  of  1851,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1852,  the  Illinois  Liberal  Institute  was  put  in  opera- 
tion. It  immediately  gained  favor  and  patronage,  and  was 
carried  on  successfully  till  the  spring  of  1S55,  when  our 
building  was  consumed  by  fire. 

For  a  moment,  this  event  threw  a  dark  cloud  over  our 
prospects.  To  all  human  appearances,  the  sun  of  our  use- 
fulness was  about  to  set  behind  the  broken  and  blackened 
walls  of  the  Institute.  Then  it  was  that  the  energy,  the  per- 
severance, the  indomitable  determination  of  its  friends, 
chased  away  that  cloud,  and  let  into  our  hearts  again  the 
light  of  hope  and  success.  Benjamin  Lombard  was  here 
with  his  $20,000,  others  were  here  with  their  thousands,  so 
that  in  one  month  from  the  time  our  building  was  destroyed, 
$50,000  was  pledged  for  its  re-establishment.  Then  our 
present  building  was  commenced,  and  the  Institution  very 
justly  and  properly  took  the  name  of  its  heaviest  donor,  and 
was  afterwards  called  Lombard  University. 

But  here  I  must  close.  The  sentiment  given  me  does  not 
allow  me  to  speak  of  the  Institution  in  its  present  name  and 
standing.  This  is  in  abler  hands.  And  I  have  only  to  ask 
in  closing,  those  who  now  behold  before  them  an  Institution 
of  learning,  high,  honorable  and  useful,  that  it  is  yet  but 
eight  years  old,  but  is  bound  soon  to  be  older,  and  stronger, 
and  better. 
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Knox  College,  the  Motheb  ok  Galesburg: — May  parent 
and  child  live  together  in  harmony,  and  be  mutually  blessed. 

PRESIDENT  CURTIS,  of  Knox  College. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — The  lateness  of 
the  hour,  and  the  weariness  of  the  guests,  remind  me  that 
this  is  no  time  to  make  a  speech.  Since  coming  here,  I 
learned  that  among  the  sentiments  to  be  offered  at  this  table, 
one  would  be  presented,  breathing  a  friendly  spirit  toward 
Knox  College  ;  and  I  have  lingered  longer  than  I  otherwise 
should  have  done,  that  I  might  respond  in  the  same  friendly 
spirit  which  prompted  the  sentiment.  I  am  a  little  confused 
by  the  genealogical  fact  embodied  in  the  sentiment  just 
given,  "  Knox  College,  the  mother  of  Galesburg,"  &c.  It  so 
happens  that  Knox  College  is  twenty-four  and  a  half  years 
of  age,  and  Galesburg  is  almost  twenty-four  years  old.  And 
now  here  is  a  fine  bouncing  maiden  of  ten  years,  growing 
up  by  her  side.  Surely,  if  such  a  town  and  such  another 
Institution  are  the  product  of  her  youthful  maternity,  she 
has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  her  family ;  and  yet  it  is 
even  so.  The  College  was  the  first  germ  planted  in  the  wild 
prairie  which  then  spread  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
town  has  grown  up  around  the  College,  and  but  for  the  Col- 
lege unquestionably  it  would  not  have  been  where  and  what 
it  is.  The  idea  was  suggested  a  little  while  ago,  that  some 
measure  of  hostility  was  at  first  anticipated,  or  actually  ex- 
perienced, by  you,  from  the  venerable  matron  over  the  way, 
as  though  "  Knox  would  eat  up  Lombard. "  Now  this 
would  be  decidedly  swinish ;  and  besides  I  don't  think  we 
could  well  digest  you.  I  was  glad,  therefore,  when  after- 
ward the  idea  of  hostility  was  disclaimed.  Whatever  may 
have  been  felt  or  feared  in  times  past,  I  trust  there  will 
never  be  in  time  to  come  any  other  than  a  generous  rivalry, 
each  striving  to  become  the  best  Institution,  and  to  accom- 
plish the  greatest  possible  amount  of  good  for  the  race. 
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Literary  Institutions  as  such  can  know  no  sect  or  denomina- 
tion. All  teach  Astronomy  and  Chemistry,  Latin  and 
Greek  alike.  It  is  true  that  any  good  intellectual  education 
must  have  a  well  defined  moral  tone  pervading  it,  and  this 
must  have  some  distinct  religious  basis.  Hence  it  is  well 
that  different  Institutions  should  adopt  some  well  understood 
system  of  religious  faith  as  the  acknowledged  basis  of  its 
moral  teachings.  And  as  it  is  the  best  tree  which  bears  the 
best  fruit,  so  our  various  religious  systems  may  be  correctly 
estimated  by  observing  which  of  them,  when  breathed 
through  a  system  of  intellectual  culture,  helps  to  develop  the 
best  character,  and  makes  the  best  scholars,  the  best  citizens, 
the  best  men.  It  is  certainly  pleasant,  and  it  may  be 
mutually  beneficial,  thus  to  exchange  these  civilities.  It  can- 
not make  either  of  us  worse,  and  it  may  make  us  both  better, 
better  neighbors,  at  least.  Oar  College  over  yonder,  has 
had  the  reputation  of  being  rather  quarrelsome,  and  a  little 
too  fond  of  hard  Knox.  In  England,  I  believe  they  used 
to  send  offenders  to  the  Old  Bailey  for  trial  and  correction, 
and  so  we  have  lately  committed  our  College  for  trial,  in  the 
hope  that  after  a  little  wholesome  discipline,  it  might  learn 
to  be  quiet,  and  hereafter  keep  the  peace.  Be  assured,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  feel  no  hostility  to  you.  We  wish  you 
well.  If  you  were  content  to  educate  your  sons  and  daugh- 
ters at  Knox,  we  of  course  should  think  you  very  discreet 
and  wise.  But  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  that,  then,  un- 
doubtedly, the  next  best  thing  is  to  make  a  good  Institution 
of  your  own  and  then  patronise  it  largely,  and  sustain  it  lib- 
erally. By  all  means,  educate  your  youth ;  educate  them 
well.  If  it  were  not  discourteous  in  me  to  say  it  in  this 
presence,  I  would  add,  educate  them  well,  for  they  will  be 
more  likely  to  become  good  Calvinists.  At  any  rate,  there 
is  room  enough  for  both  of  us.  There  are  people  enough  on 
these  broad  prairies,  and  in  these  young  towns  and  cities,  or 
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soon  will  be,  to  sustain  all  the  colleges  in  the  state,  which  are 
worth  being  sustained  ;  and  past  experience  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  this  is  a  good  soil  in  which  to  plant  such  Institu- 
tions. We  have  some  five  or  six  within  a  circle  of  fifty 
miles  diameter,  and  they  seem  to  thrive  well.  I  think  we 
have  much  good  material  upon  which  to  work.  Let  it  be 
our  mutual  effort  to  see  which  can  make  the  best  Institution, 
and  send  forth  the  greatest  number  of  the  best  men  to  bless 
our  state,  our  county,  and  the  world.  And  in  this  noble 
rivalry,  may  God  speed  those  who  do  the  best  work  in  the 
best  manner. 

Religion  and  Science  : — Twin  Sisters,  karMonious  in  their 
teachings — God's  messengers  to  enlighten  and  to  bless. 

PROF.  LIVINGSTON,  of  Lombard  University. 

Mr.  President : — Religion  and  science  are  truly  harmo- 
nious in  their  teachings  and  emphatically  is  it  their  mission 
to  enlighten  and  to  bless ;  each  reveals  and  exhibits  the  good- 
ness of  Him  who  holds  "  the  world  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand." 

When  we  turn  our  eyes  above  and  contemplate  the  won- 
ders of  the  skies,  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars,  the 
harmony  and  perfection  of  the  law  by  which  they  are  di- 
rected, we  instinctively  exclaim,  "  O  Lord  how  manifold 
are  thy  works,  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all."  When 
we  look  over  the  face  of  the  earth  and  behold  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  flowers  of  the 
meadows,  the  waving  forest  and  the  golden  harvest ;  when 
we  consider  that  here  is  the  great  laboratory  where  the  pro- 
cess of  assimilation  is  constantly  preparing  food  for  the  liv- 
ing animal,  we  exclaim,  "  O  !  Lord  how  manifold  are  thy 
works." 

When  we  study  the  various  orders  of  animal  life  from 
man  to  the  monad  and  consider  the  relations  and  dependen- 
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cies  of  organized  matter ;  when  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  philosophy  of  life,  the  language  of  the  Psalmist  comes 
up  with  peculiar  significance,  "  O  Lord  how  wonderful  are 
thy  works,  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all." 

If  we  dive  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  decipher  the 
hierogliphics  chiseled  by  the  "  teeth  of  time ;"  and  thus  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  mighty  revolutions  through  which 
the  earth  has  passed  to  reach  its  present  harmonious  propor- 
tions, we  utter  understandingly,  "O  Lord  how  manifold  are 
thy  works,  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches." 

In  the  written  revelation,  we  are  told  by  the  Master  how 
we  may  know  the  truth  of  his  teachings  ;  it  is  by  their  in- 
fluence on  the  heart.  So  in  reading  from  the  great  book  of 
nature,  there  is  an  inference  irresistible,  that  wisdom  guided 
the  hand  that  fashioned  and  formed  the  earth ;  hence  it  is 
indeed  true  that  "  Religion  and  Science  are  harmonious  in 
their  teachings,"  and  that  they  are  "  God's  messengers  to 
enlighten  and  to  bless." 

Tee  Dead  Languages  : — Food  for  Living  Men, 

PROF.  ISAAC  A.  PARKER,  Lombard  University. 

The  age  demands  of  our  institutions  of  learning  living, 
active  men  *  scholars  are  no  longer  merely  to  be  admired  on 
account  of  their  attainments  and  to  be  set  aside  as  curiosi- 
ties, but  are  required  to  make  themselves  useful*  To  enable 
them  to  do  this,  their  minds  must  be  strengthened  and  in- 
vigorated by  diciplinary  studies.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  education  consists  mainly  in  storing  the  memory  with 
the  mere  facts  of  science  and  history.  A  mind  well  disci- 
plined, activej  energetic,  capable  of  reasoning  correctly  and 
thus  making  the  acquisitions  of  the  memory  useful,  is  rather 
to  be  desired  than  one  filled  with  a  crude  mass  of  facts  and 
not  possessing  this  ability.     Thcs  former  is  like  a  fountain 
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ever  sending  out  healthful  streams  to  refresh  the  vegetation 
around  it,  the  latter  is  like  a  stagnant  pool  wasting  away  by 
evaporation,  but  never  sending  out  a  fertilizing  rill.  The 
Mathematics,  the  Natural  sciences,  Metaphysics  and  the 
Classics  all  have  their  work  to  perform  as  disciplinary 
studies. 

By  the  student  who  would  become  thoroughly  educated 
no  one  of  these  departments  can  be  omitted.  No  one  can 
be  substituted  in  place  of  another.  The  study  of  the  ancient 
languages  strengthens  the  reasoning  powers,  gives  the  ability 
of  closely  fixing  the  attention,  produces  habits  of  application, 
improves  the  memory,  becomes  a  means  by  which  we  gain 
a  thorough  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, improves  the  taste,  assists  in  attaining  a  correct  style 
and  imparts  a  pleasure  unknown  to  him,  who  has  never,  by 
reading  the  original,  appreciated  the  transcendent  beauties 
of  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  glowing  thoughts  of  Demosthe- 
nes and  Cicero  and  the  peculiar  excellences  of  all  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors. 

Not  only  are  the  Classics  well  calculated  to  develop  the 
youthful  mind,  but  we  may  appropriately  apply  to  them  the 
words  of  Cicero  when  he  says :  "  These  studies  support 
youth  and  delight  old  age,  adorn  prosperity,  furnish  a  re- 
fuge and  comfort  in  adversity,  please  us  at  home,  do  not  im- 
pede us  abroad,  are  with  us  by  night,  are  with  us  when  we 
travel,  and  when  we  are  in  the  country." 

There  have  been  many,  who,  in  middle  life  and  even  in 
old  age,  have  devoted  the  leisure  moments  snatched  from 
the  cares  of  state  and  from  the  duties  of  an  arduous  profession, 
to  the  perusal  of  those  old  authors  of  whose  companionship 
they  were  never  weary.  Such  a  one  was  the  "  Old  Man 
Eloquent,"  who  served  his  country  in  stations  of  the  highest 
honor  for  more  than  half  a  century,  our  admiration  for 
whose  intellectual  pre-eminence  is  second  only  to  that  which 
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we  feel  for  the  integrity  and  purity  of  his  life.  That  he  re- 
tained, even  in  extreme  old  age,  a  vigor  of  intellect  which 
strong  men  in  the  full  maturity  of  their  powers,  dreaded  to 
encounter,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  studies  of  this  life. — 
Webster,  also,  the  intellectual  giant  of  America,  kept  up  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  old  Roman  authors  and 
deemed  them  worthy  companions. 

Many  eminent  statesman,  oartors  and  authors  both  of  the 
old  world  and  the  new  might  be  brought  forward  as  further 
examples,  but  time  forbids.  Surely,  where  men,  such  as 
have  been  named,  found  sustenance  for  the  mind,  there  can 
always  be  found  food  for  living  men%  With  it  the  scholar 
delights  to  refresh  himself,  when  wearied  by  the  duties  of 
active  life,  and  to  use  the  language  of  Coleridge,  "  in  declin- 
ing age,  when  the  appetite  for  magazines  and  reviews  and 
the  ten  times  repeated  trash  of  the  day,  has  failed,  he  will 
retire,  as  it  were,  within  a  circle  of  schoolfellow  friends  and 
end  his  studies,  as  he  began  them,  with  his  Homer,  his 
Horace  and  his  Shakespeare." 

"  The    Alumni    of   our   University  : — The  jlrst-horn  of  a 
numerous  race." 

W.  W.  BURSON. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — Were  a  call  to  be 
made  upon  the  Alumni  of  Yale  or  Harvard,  it  might  be  re- 
sponded to  by  men  of  the  ripest  wisdom  which  comes  with 
mature  age,  yet  since  the  oldest  Alumni  of  Lombard  Uni- 
versity are  but  four  years  of  age,  you  should  not  expect  a 
speech.  Had  you,  Mr.  President,  asked  me  to  take  charge 
of  a  plow,  I  should  have  felt  no  embarassment.  Had  you 
wanted  a  harvest  hand  I  might  have  answered  your  purpose. 
You  could  not  call  me  out  of  "  my  sphere "  in  any  farm 
labor,  but  to  interest  you  with  a  speech,  after  so  good  a  din- 
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ner  and  such  excellent  responses  as  have  been  made  to  the 
sentiments  given,  is  altogether  beyond  my  power.  Yet  the 
good  will  expressed  for  the  Alumni,  and  the  generous  wish 
for  the  prosperity  of  our  Alma  Mater,  prevent  me  from  re- 
maining silent  on  this  occasion. 

That  the  fulfillment  of  the  sentiment  will  be  realized  we 
may  safely  predict,  because  this  institution  supplies  a  real 
demand. of  the  age,  which  is  a  system  of  instruction,  thorough 
and  integral,  free  alike  to  both  sexes.  "We  deem  it  very  for- 
tunate that  this  great  principle  of  equal  rights  was  adopted 
in  the  outset  by  this  institution,  instead  of  waging  the 
useless  battle  against  it,  as  most  schools  have  done ;  useless 
we  say,  for  "  the  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail."  The 
age  demands  also,  and  we  are  proud  to  say  that  demand  is 
here  supplied,  a  system  of  instruction  which  shall  thoroughly 
teach  the  established  sciences,  which  shall  inculcate  sound 
morality,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  each  one  free  to  follow 
religious  belief  as  between  himself  and  his  God.  No  place 
in  our  acquaintance  is  the  student  allowed,  and  even  encour- 
aged to  exercise  his  own  judgment  to  the  same  extent  in  his 
studies ;  text  books  being  considered  rather  as  aids  than  as 
guides  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  does  not  consti- 
tute a  man  a  good  grammarian  to  be  able  to  repeat  Clark's 
Grammar  from  begining  to  end,  nor  a  good  mathematician, 
to  soive  all  the  problems  in  Hackley's  brain-racking  Algebra, 
yet  to  understand  the  principles  in  these  books  is  to  be  well 
instructed  in  both  sciences.  The  adoption  of  so  enlightened 
a  system  of  instruction  promises  much  for  the  future  pros- 
perity of  Lombard  University.  Upon  the  Alumni  devolves 
the  important  duty  of  refuting  the  averments  ot  some  who 
were  so  ungenerous  as  to  proclaim  that  the  influence  of  our 
school  tends  to  demoralize  the  youthful  rnind,  and  also  the 
sneers  of  others,  that  the  course  of  instruction  was  too  su- 
perficial to  fit  men  and  women  for  the  important  duties  of 
12 
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life.  Although  these  reports,  I  should  say  slanders,  have 
had  their  day,  still  it  should  be  the  especial  care  of  the 
Alumni,  by  well  ordered  lives,  to  prove  their  utter  falsity. 

When  success  shall  have  crowned  our  earnest  efforts  after 
honorable  distinction,  then  will  we  turn  to  our  Alma  Mater 
as  the  friend  of  our  first  struggles  for  the  freedom  of  light 
and  knowledge,  and  by  a  generous  support,  make  Lombard 
University  the  model  institution  of  our  prosperous  land,  with 
fame  world-wide,  and  every  where  honored  and  respected. 

The  Great  West  : — Nothing  like  it  between  the  two  oceans. 

REV.  D.  M.  REED,  of  Peoria. 

Our  Friends  and  Homes  at  the  East  : — Tender  and  cher- 
ished are  the  associations  clustering  around  them.  May  a 
kind  Providence  ever  protect  them. 

SOLON  BURROUGHS,  Esq.,  of  Monmouth. 

Denominational  Education  : — As  the  perennial  spring  at 
the  foot  of  the  Oak  causes  it  to  strike  deeper  its  roots,  and 
extend  its  genial  shade ;  so,  "  Denominational  Educa- 
tion'^ is  the  source  ot  a  constantly  increasing  growth,  and 
an  unfailing  strength. 

REV.  W.  H.  RYDER,  of  Chicago. 

Lombard  University  : — The  pride  and  hope  of  our  denom- 
ination— where  the  youth  of  both  sexes  can  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  a  thorough  Collegiate  Education. 

Not  responded  to. 

Wealth — now  to  use  it: — A  lesson  learned  only  by  the 
good. 

REV.  W.  D.  LINELL,  of  Oquawka. 

The  Friends  and  Patrons  of  our  University: — May  they 
appreciate  its  worth  and  never  forget  its  wants. 

Not  responded  to. 

The  Constitution  and  the  Union  : — The  one  never  to  be 
violated — the  other  to  be  preserved  inviolate. 

Not  responded  to. 
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THE  Pulpit: — Necessary  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  health 
of  community, 

REV.  D.  P.  BUNN,  of  Decatur. 

The  Prairie  State: — Blessed  in  its  position,  its  soil,  and 
the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants. 

Not  responded  to. 

The  Orator  of  Yesterday: — Truthful  in  his  thought, 
felicitous  in  his  expression — earnest  and  eloquent  in  his 
utterance — may  the  laurels  won  in  his  recent  effort,  he  ever 
green  upon  his  brow. 

Not  responded  to. 

The  Press  : — An  engine  of  moral  power,  appreciated  by  the 
good,  and  feared  by  the  bad. 

GEO.  WISE,  of  Galesburg. 

The  Orchestra  : — In  volunteering  their  services  for  this  occa- 
sion, they  have  given  us  all  an  opportunity  to  witness  their 
skill  and  have  shown,  that  their  hearts  are  as  generous  as 

their  music  is  excellent. 

response  by  the  orchestra. 

Education  in  the  West  : — Broad  like  her  prairies,  deep 
like  her  soil. 

REY.  L.  BILLINGS,  of  Quincy. 

Mr.  Billings  expressed  his  gratification  that  he  was  invited 
to  join  in  the  celebration  of  this  Literary  Festival.  Though 
bearing  a  different  denominational  name,  he  felt  that  we  had 
common  hopes  and  aims,  and  that  our  hearts  beat  in  unison 
with  the  same  great  principles  of  thought  and  action,  the 
Fatherhood  of  God — the  brotherhood  of  man.  These  are, 
above  all  creeds,  sects,  parties,  as  the  sun  is  above  the  earth 
and  looks  down  upon  the  hills  and  mountains  of  the  earth. 

The  sentiment  proposed,  is  too  great  for  the  limits  of  a 
festival  speech.  This  Great  Western  Valley  is  a  gigantic 
youth,  whose  mighty  frame  stretches  from  the  Alleghany  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  whose  rivers  are  arteries  for  the  circu- 
lation of  its  blood,  and  whose  heart  is  of  broad  plains  large 
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enough  for  nations,  and  whose  birthright  for  power  and  influ- 
ence on  the  destinies  of  mankind,  is  not  excelled  by  any 
region  of  earth. 

The  education  of  the  West  must  be  such  as  befits  a  giant. 
It  must  be  the  broad  plains  and  deep  soil  of  a  general  intel- 
ligence, which  unfolds  all  human  powers,  which  seeks  truth 
and  wisdom  from  every  source  ;  which  leads  the  soul  up  to 
the  heights  which  overlook  all  spheres  of  activity,  and  pre- 
pares man  for  great  deeds  of  service,  and  an  enduring  reign 
of  beneficence;  such  as  fits  man  for  something  more  than 
being  one  of  a  sect  or  party,  whose  thoughts  of  life  may  be 
predicted  by  the  name  he  bears,  but  one  who  walks  in  his 
own  manly  strength  ;  his  integrity  to  truth,  his  wall  of  de- 
fence and  his  wreath  of  joy. 

We  talk  of  "  college  education,"  and  "  professional  edu- 
cation," as  though  education  was  confined  to  these ;  but 
everybody  in  civilized  or  uncivilized  society  is  educated  in 
some  sense.  The  very  dandy,  who  has  been  so  abused  by 
some  of  the  speakers,  is  educated  in  a  neck-tie,  and  "  gives 
his  whole  mind  to  it,"  The  epicure  is  educated  in  the  merits 
of  a  good  dinner,  and  "  lives  to  eat."  The  office-seeker 
understands  the  mysteries  of  an  election,  and  the  minister  is 

"Suckled  in  a  creed  outworn," 

From  some  go-cart  of  a  seminary  ;  youths  are  barrelled  up 
in  a  medical  or  law-school,  or  ground  out  "to  order"  in 
some  theological  mill,  to  come  out  a  blundering  physician — 
a  minister,  who  puts  a  "sound  "-audience  soundly  asleep 
twice  a  week — a  politician  who  holds  his  conscience  "  subject 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  or  a  lawyer  who 
kicks  his  conscience  out  of  doors,  on  the  plea  that  he  "  must 
live" — a  somewhat  doubtful  necessity. 

Our  ordinary  education  is  too  narrow,  too  special,  too  one- 
sided., too  selfish —developing  only  apart  of  the  man,  and 
sometimes  the  worst  part.     Unnumbered  evils  beset  society 
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in  consequence  of  this,  and  tlio  true  purpose  of  education  is 
defeated.  The  true  object  of  education  is  to  develop  child- 
hood into  a  noble  manhood,  not  merely  to  make  a  lawyer, 
a  doctor  or  a  minister,  with  his  life  choked  out  of  him  by  a 
professional  cravat.  Schools,  Colleges,  Churches  even,  are 
but  the  machinery  to  build  up  the  man  ;  only  the  scaffolding 
from  which  to  build  up  a  glorious  structure.  All  the 
machinery  in  the  world  never  can  make  a  man ;  they  can 
only  aid  in  the  work.  Chapin  has  said,  that  "  you  must  not 
ask  whether  a  man  has  been  through  college,  but  whether  a 
college  has  been  through  him ;  "  and  there  is  truth  in  it.  A 
Pennsylvania  farmer  said  that  when  people  traveled  in  stage- 
coaches, they  picked  up  much  valuable  information ;  but 
now  a  man  might  travel  from  there  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
come  back  just  as  big  a  fool  as  when  he  went.  So  many  a 
man  goes  through  college  and  comes  out  just  as  big  a  fool 
as  when  he  went  in. 

Mr.  B.  sat  clown,  hoping  that  Lombard  would  send  out  in 
the  world  of  thought  and  action,  something  more  than 
learned  dunces. 

The  Legal  Profession". — The  law  not  against  the  promises. 

CLARK  E.  CARR,  Esq.,  of  Galesburg. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  think  that  I 
have  been  shown  less  consideration  than  the  speakers  of  to- 
day, as  I  believe  that  all  knew  before  rising,  not  only  that 
they  were  to  speak,  but  the  topic  on  which  they  were  to  ad- 
dress you,  while  I  knew  neither. 

My  head  is  full  of  the  beautiful  sentiments  that  have  been 
read  in  my  hearing,  and  of  the  manly  and  eloquent  re- 
sponses that  have  fallen  from  the  lips  of  our  distinguished 
guests.  My  heart  is  full  of  gratitude  to  the  founders  of 
Lombard  University ;  to  those  gentlemen  whose  fostering 
watch-care  has  assisted  to  develop  the  germ  till  it  has  be- 
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come  a  tree  of  gigantic  proportions,  and  to  that  Divine 
Providence  that  first  bent  the  steps  of  its  founders  to  our 
"  College  City,"  and  that  towards  the  attainment  of  its  pres- 
ent proud  position  among  American  Colleges,  has  made  "all 
things  work  together  for  good."     And  I  am  as  well  satisfied 

after  partaking  of  the  dinner  that  was  before  me  that  my 

I  am  full  elsewhere — were  I  not  so  full  elsewhere,  (and  I 
should  not  have  been  had  I  known  that  I  would  be  called 
out,)  I  believe  that  I  could  have  made  a  better  apology  than 
it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  do. 

My  friend  from  Quincy,  (Rev.  Mr.  Billings,)  does  not  pay 
a  very  high  compliment  to  our  profession.  I  am  surprised 
that  he  should  speak  thus  of  the  members  of  the  bar.  I 
wish  to  inform  him  that  while  he  preaches,  we  practice — that 
as  example  is  infinitely  more  convincing  than  precept,  so  are 
lawyers  infinitely  better  preachers  than  divines. 

It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  on  this  occasion  that  a  response 
should  be  made  to  the  sentiment  we  have  just  heard  read,  as 
some  of  the  members  of  the  class  that  has,  to-day,  with  so 
much  credit,  received  the  honors  of  this  Institution,  are 
about  entering  upon  the  legal  profession.  Made  up  of  the 
wisest  and  purest  men  of  the  nation,  as  the  legal  profession 
is,  you  who  have  scarcely  entered  the  vestibule  of  the  tem- 
ple may  well  congratulate  yourselves  that  the  course  of  life 
you  have  marked  out  has  been  trodden  by  so  many  of  the 
world's  master  spirits.  Throughout  your  life,  the  rich  efful- 
gence of  the  "great  lights"  of  the  profession  will  illumin- 
ate your  pathway.  Among  the  learned  professions  which 
more  honorable  ?  A  lawyer's  duty  is  to  enforce  the  right 
and  redress  the  wrong.  Is  there  an  injury  sustained  ?  have 
the  rights  of  a  fellow-citizen  been  ruthlessly  invaded  \  does 
injured  innocence  ask  release  from  the  plunderer  ?  has  the 
community  been  outraged  ?  has  the  midnight  assassin  per- 
formed his  bloody  deed  ?  does  the  just  debtor  deny  his  own 
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to  the  just  creditor,  consult  the  legal  profession.  Do  you 
wish  to  commence  and  carry  into  effect  some  measure  for 
the  general  good  of  your  town  or  county,  consult  the  legal 
profession.  Do  you  wish  to  find  a  scholar,  a  poet,  an 
orator,  a  statesman,  you  will  find  him  in  the  legal  profession. 
Do  you  wish  a  candidate  for  President  or  Yice-President, 
you  are  bound  to  select  him  from  the  legal  profession. 
And  I  will  say,  do  you  wish  a  candidate  for  any  office  that 
will  pay,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  him  in  the 
legal  profession. 

"  The  law  not  against  the  promises,"  I  don't  believe  it 
is  ;  although  there  was  a  lawyer  of  about  my  size  and  age, 
who  tried  to  get  a  yonng  lady  to  make  a  promise  once,  who 
found  at  that  time  that  "  the  law  was  against  any  kind  of 
promises."  Whether  it  is  or  not,  we  are  all  going  to  join 
your  Universalist  church,  and  here  we  shall  feel  compara- 
tively safe.  This  old  doctrine  of  *  hell-fire  and  brimstone  " 
don't  suit  our  profession.  But  Mr.  President,  I've  talked 
long  enough. 

The  Citizens  of  Galesbukg  \~Tlxey  deserve  the  hearty  thanks 
of  all  friends  of  a  sound  denominational  education,  for  the 
generous  aid  they  so  freely  gave  to  the  Lombard  University  • 
and  for  the  large  part  they  have  taken  in  providing  for  and 
superintending  this  literary  festival, 

REV.  A.  G,  HIBBARD,  of  Galesburg. 

Mr.  President:— It  would  have  been  more  gratifying  to 
me  had  you  called  upon  some  other  individual  to  respond  to 
the  sentiment  given  by  our  Brother  from  Chicago,  and  which 
is  so  complimentary  to  those  citizens  of  this  place,  who  are 
interested  in  the  continued  prosperity  of  Lombard  Univer- 
sity. Perhaps  it  were  possible  for  me  to  do  better  justice  to 
the  sentiment,  my  audience  and  myself,  were  it  not  that  the 
announcement  made  this  morning  that  these  speeches  would  i 
be  reported  and  printed  is  continually  ringing  in  my  ears, 
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reminding  me  of  a  page  which,  shall  stand  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  my  inability  to  make  a  speech  either  interesting 
or  instructive,  on  an  occasion  like  this.  But  should  any  of 
my  friends  who  are  present,  think  that  I  do  them  injustice, 
or  fail  to  do  them  justice,  I  pray  them  to  judge  me  by  my 
intention,  which  they  will  willingly  believe  is  a  good  one. 

For  a  person  whose  heart  is  imbued  with  kindness,  it  is 
always  easy  to  speak  well  of  others.  If  by  arduous  and 
pains-taking  toil,  by  constant  perseverence,  they  have  accom- 
plished some  cherished  purpose,  we  delight  to  rehearse  their 
achievements.  If  we  ourselves  have  a  deep  interest  in 
their  labors  and  behold  them  enjoying  a  triumph  which  they 
have  won  against  much  opposition,  and  after  repeated  re- 
verses, it  prompts  us  to  unite  with  heartfelt  joy  in  their 
praises.  Such  a  work  I  might  and  perhaps  am  expected  to 
perform  in  responding  to  this  sentiment,  but  I  desist.  I  am 
confident  that  my  friends  here  will  not  ask  it,  do  not  want 
it;  for — 

"They  that  do 
An  act  that  does  deserve  requital, 
Pay  first  themselves  the  stock  of  such  content." 

The  day  has  past  when  in  order  to  procure  conviction,  it  is 
necessary  for  any  one  to  say  that  the  citizens  ot  this  city, 
especially  those  connected  with  the  denomination  to  which 
the  most  of  us  belong,  take  a  deep  interest  in  this  Univer- 
sity. This  noble  building,  these  extensive  grounds,  the 
exercises  of  the  present  week,  this  day's  enjoyment  all  unite 
in  attesting  this  as  an  incontrovertible  fact.  The  time  has 
been  when  the  idea  prevailed  with  some  of  our  friends  that 
this  enterprise  was  to  benefit  Galesburg  and  its  immediate 
vicinity  alone,  that  the  people  here  only  sought  a  local  ad- 
vantage, and  were  sometimes  ungrateful  for  the  money  con- 
tributed for  the  establishment  of  a  University  from  which 
none  but  themselves  should  ever  receive  any  benefit.  Let 
us  thank  God,  that  that  day  has  gone  by.     An  examination 
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oi  the  record  shows  us  that  the  contributions  of  the  citizens 
here  have  been  constant,  that  their  energy  and  benevolence 
has  carried  this  institution  through  embarassments  and  over 
obstacles,  when  timid  men  or  those  of  less  persistency  of 
purpose  would  have  given  up  in  despair,  and  we  know  that 
to-day — as  it  always  has  been  in  the  past — they  are  impelled 
by  the  holy  resolution,  that  Lombard  shall  be  forever  sacred 
to  God  and  a  '  sound  denominational  education.' 

We  are  not  unmindful,  my  friends,  of  the  advantages  that 
accrue  to  us  from  the  location  of  this  University.     We  are 
not  ungrateful  to  our  brethren  for  their  aid  and  co-operation 
in  this  noble  work.     We  are  not  disposed  to  enumerate  the 
labors  and  sacrifices  of  the  people  here,  as  demanding  either 
praise  or  reward.     They  have  done  their  duty  and  nothing 
more.     But  we  would  urge  upon  every  Universalist  the  fact, 
that  this  is  not  a  local,  but  a  denominational  institution.     We 
would  urge  the  fact,  that  its  prosperity  depends  not  so  much 
on  the  citizens  of  this  place — who  cannot  maintain  it  alone, 
— as  on  the  Universalists  in  the  jSTorth-West.     We  would 
urge  that  the  future  of  our  denomination,  its  position  as  a 
positive  power  in  the  earth,  depends  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  maintenance  of  our  Academies  and  Colleges.     To  show 
its  sphere  of  labor,  we  ask  you  to  notice,  that  connected  with 
the  Collegiate  department,  there  are  students  from  six  differ- 
ent States,  and  with  the  other  departments,  students  from 
seven  States,  one  Province,  and  one  Territory.     To  indicate 
its  power,  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it,  we  would 
call  attention  to  the  fact, — and  we  ask  to  be  excused  for  this 
open  praise, — that  there  is  a  man  at  its  head  who  has  demon- 
strated to  those  who  know  him  best,  that  he  is  adequate  to 
any  position   his  prudence  will  allow '  him  to  occupy,  and 
who  possesses  a  power  of  character  residing  in  its  contrasts 
of  enthusiasm  and  discretion,  delicate  sensibility  and  sterling 

sense,  lofty  enterprise  and  meek  wisdom,  modesty  almost 
13 
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amounting  to  diffidence  and  firmness  equal  to  any  emergen- 
cies, which  makes  him  the  good  teacher,  the  effective  officer 
and  the  noble  man.  We  would  say  that  here  is  a  corps  of 
Professors  who  are  capable,  persevering  and  energetic ;  who 
are  all  worthy  of  their  positions  as  teachers,  and  of  the  re- 
spect they  receive  in  this  community  as  citizens.  "We  wTould 
point  to  the  spacious  halls  in  this  noble  building,  and  remind 
you  who  hear  me  and  those  whom  your  voices  may  reach, 
that  these  are  all  for  use.  And  we  would  ask  you  who  have 
enjoyed  the  festivities  of  this  day,  to  give  Lombard  Univer- 
sity— which  is  no  more  ours  than  yours — a  place  in  your 
heart  ot  hearts.  Think  of  it  as  demanding  and  deserving 
your  support.  Remember,  too,  that  that  substance,  the  love 
of  which  is  said  to  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  if  bestowed  liber- 
ally will  make  it  at  once  your  joy  and  pride.  As  the  springs 
on  mountain  summits  divide  their  streams  and  flow  along 
every  fluting  on  the  hill-side  and  in  the  vale,  causing  the 
grains,  grasses  and  flowers  to  lift  up  their  heads,  and  not 
only  promise  sustenance  to  men,  but  beautify  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  so  may  this  Institution  become  a  source  of  life  and 
beauty  to  our  denomination,  by  imparting  a  substantial  edu- 
cation, so  "  that  our  sons  maybe  as  plants  grown  up  in  their 
youth,"  and  "  our  daughters  may  be  as  corner-stones,  pol- 
ished after  the  similitude  of  a  palace,"  and  both  live  and 
teach  a  consistent,  Christian  Universalism.  The  rank,  the 
influence,  the  power  which  this  institution  may  have,  it 
should  have  ;  it  has  a  right  to  demand  it  and  to  expect  a  re- 
sponse, not  only  from  the  citizens  of  this  place,  but  from 
every  Universalist  in  the  North- West. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  to  you  as  we  shall  soon 
separate,  that  the  friends  of  our  cause  here  feel  encouraged 
by  the  presence  of  so  many  from  abroad  who  take  an  inter- 
est in  denominational  education.  We  trust  that  you  have 
been  interested  and  will  go  away  well  pleased  with  your  re- 
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ception  and  entertainment.  We  hope  to  meet  you  and  many 
others  at  the  next  Annual  Commencement  and  we  expect 
that  you  will  continue  to  make  this  place  the  Mecca  of  your 
annual  pilgrimage,  and  that  we  who  remain  here  shall  be 
able  to  welcome  and  entertain  you  with  the  heartiest  hospi- 
tality. And  we  believe  that,  with  God's  blessing  on  our 
united  labors,  we  shall  be  able  to  chronicle  constant  triumph 
and  increasing  usefulness  and  honor  for  Lombard  Univer- 
sity. 


THE  THESMENOSIAN  COURT. 


The  Thesmenosian  (law-union)  Court  of  Lombard  Univer- 
sity received  its  present  name  and  constitution  during  the  win- 
ter of  1858,  having  been  formed  from  a  combination  of  stu- 
dents, known  by  the  very  appropriate  and  euphonious  name  of 
"  Floodwood."  The  objects  of  the  Court  are  to  enable  its 
members  to  become  familiar  with  the  elementary  principles 
of  common  law,  forensic  debate,  and  finally  aims  at  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Law  Department  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity. On  the  evening  of  June  8th,  1859,  this  Society 
gave  its  "First  Annual  Exhibition,"  for  the  benefit  of  its 
library;  and,  in  addition  to  establishing  its  credit  for  dra- 
matic ability,  realized,  clear  of  expenses,  $110.00.  During 
the  last  collegiate  year,  the  Court  has  been  in  a  more  pros- 
perous condition  than  any  other  organization  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  its  future  prospects  are  of  the  most  flattering  na- 
ture. 

On  Thursday,  evening,  June  7th,  1860,  the  Tbesmenosians 
gave  their  "  Second  Annual  Exhibition,"  to  a  large  and  se- 
lect audience,  fully  sustaining  their  former  reputation.  From 
the  generosity  of  the  public  our  library  fund,  on  Thursday 
evening,  was  increased  $125.00,  for  which,  they  have  our 
thanks.  The  Court  would  also  take  this  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge its  indebtedness  to  the  ladies  of  the  University, 
who  have  so  generously  devoted  their  time  and  talent  for 
our  benefit. 


BACCALAUREATE  SERMON. 

PRES.    JAMES    P.    WESTON.    LOMBARD   UNIVERSITY 
JUNE   2,  I860. 


The  Dangers  and  Duties  of  Students, 

Text: — 1  Cor.,  x.:  12.     Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth, 
take  heed,  lest  he  fall. 

The  Academic  year  of  our  University  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  members  of  the  graduating  class  have  completed  their 
course  of  studies  at  the  Institution,  and  wait  for  the  bestow- 
ment  of  its  honors.  I  improve  now,  wTith  much  pleasure, 
an  opportunity,  which  the  observance  of  a  time-honored 
custom  affords  me,  of  addressing  a  few  parting  words  to 
those,  who  are  about  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  fos- 
tering care, — though  I  trust  not  from  the  love  and  sympa- 
thy,— of  their  Alma  Mater.  In  the  discharge  of  this  pleas- 
ing duty,  I  stop  not  to  inquire  whether  the  class  is  composed 
of  many  or  of  few  members.  I  shall  not  deem  it  a  small 
thing,  if  a  true  utterance  of  mine  shall  strengthen  the  moral 
purpose  of  one  soul,  if  a  faithful  admonition  shall  save  one 
loved  pupil  from  folly  or  sin.  The  good,  thus  done,  shall 
multiply  itself  as  the  ages  roll  on,  and  the  seed  sown  here 
bear  fruit  in  eternity,  grateful  and  refreshing  to  the  world  of 
souls.  I  am  moreover,  not  without  hope,  that  others,  besides 
those  for  whom  my  remarks  are  specially  intended,  will,  be 
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cause  of  their  special  design,  feel  an  interest  in  them,  which 
mere  practical  reflections  like  those  I  am  about  to  offer  and 
unadorned  language  might  not  otherwise  excite. 

Let,  then,  the  words  of  the  Apostle  be  received,  in  their 
ordinary  acceptation,  as  an  injunction,  applicable  to  all,  even 
to  those  who  feel  the  most  secure,  and  we  need  no  other  ev- 
idence, than  that  furnished  by  daily  observation  and  experi- 
ence, to  convince  us  of  their  exceeding  fitness.  As  in  the 
case  supposed  by  the  Psalmist,  "day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge."  The 
fact  is  continually,  and  every  where,  declared  to  us,  that  in 
this  state  of  being,  we  are  liable  to  various  seeming  contin- 
gencies, and  are  constantly  in  danger.  However  strong  we 
may,  at  this  moment,  feel,  however  secure  we  may  suppose 
ourselves  to  be,  the  next  moment,  our  strength  may  be  weak- 
ness, and  we  may  fall.  Of  man,  physically,  intellectually, 
morally,  this  is  fearfully  true. 

Stand  in  the  busy  mart  and  see  the  dense  throng  of  vigor- 
ous men,  who  hurry  to  and  fro,  who  pass  eagerly  along,  full 
of  health  and  animation ;  visit  the  fashionable  resort,  whither 
the  gay  and  the  cheerful  of  both  sexes  congregate,  to  mingle 
glad  voices,  exchange  joyous  looks,  and  to  win  happiness, 
each  from  the  other;  go  where  the  laborer  grapples  his  im- 
plement of  toil,  and  with  a  perseverance,  an  energy,  a  hero- 
ism, which,  if  manifested  by  a  great  one  of  the  world,  in 
some  strikingly  conspicuous  acts,  would  awaken  the  applause 
of  millions,  but  with  which  he  accomplishes  only, — yet,  still 
in  triumph, — his  daily  humble  tasks,  and  see  with  what 
proud  and  confident  health  and  strength,  he  and  all,  in  every 
trustful  look,  in  every  heavy  blow,  bid  defiance  to  disease 
and  death ; — not  that  they  have  never  felt  pain  nor  consid- 
ered seriously,  that  all  must  die;  in  their  easy  condition  and 
self-confidence,  they  have  never  supposed  that  danger  or 
mortal  disease  were  probably  very  near.     But  often,  how 
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Boon  does  he  fall,  who  thought  himself  secure !  Another 
day,  and  where  is  he,  who  but  yesterday  was  among  the 

mosl  active  and  vigorous?  Alas!  his  frame  is  weak  and 
palsied  :  the  eve  which  fired  with  hope  and  zeal  is  dimmed 
and  heavy,  or  the  lamp  of  life  has  been  suddenly  quenched, 
and  his  form  lies  stiff,  cold  and  pulseless.  He  who  recently 
greeted  us  in  the  way,  who  so  warmly  pressed  the  hand  of 
friendship,  and  so  cheerfully  mingled  with  us  in  many  a 
pleasant  scene,  no  longer  holds  communion  with  us,  except, 
as  some  have  supposed,  the  departed  hold  spiritual  and  af- 
fectionate watch  over  us,  all  viewless  as  they  are. 

As  we  can  not  calculate  with  any  certainty  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  bodily,  so  we  may  not  of  our  mental  powers. 
The  brute  is  possessed  of  something,  which  has,  at  least,  the 
semblance  of  mind  ;  but  how  groveling  his  instinct,  or  mind, 
if  such  it  may  be  called, — compared  with  that  which  distin- 
guishes and  ennobles  man,  which  allies  him  to  the  divine, 
which  makes  him  an  image  of  the  eternal:  A  glorious  be- 
ing is  this  creature  man  ;  not  because  his  body  is  wonder, 
fully  designed  and  an  exquisitely  wrought  piece  of  work- 
manship, not  because  beauty  and  elegance,  and  dignity  and 
utility  combine  in  his  physical  frame,  but  because  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  soul,  rich  in  affections,  almost  divine  in  its  pow- 
ers and  endless  in  its  duration,  because  he  is  made  capable 
of  the  refined  delights  of  love,  of  appreciating  the  good,  the 
true,  and  the  beautiful,  of  soaring  on  the  wings  of  imagina- 
tion to  the  very  throne  of  Heaven,  of  grasping  the  eternal 
principles  of  Truth,  of  sitting  as  an  arbiter  upon  right  and 
wrong,  and  in  his  infinite  progress,  of  unraveling  the  intri- 
cate, and  overcoming  the  difficult.  It  is  in  view  of  the  mind 
of  man,  of  its  vast  capacities,  of  its  wonderful  powers,  of  its 
inexplicable  being,  that  we  are  most  impressed  with  the 
monarch  minstrel's  declaration :  "  we  are  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made." 
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But  tins  wonderful  being  is  tabernacled  in  a  perishing 
dwelling.  The  rents  and  defects  in  the  earthly  house  affect 
the  inhabitant  within.  The  instruments,  through  which  he 
gives  himself  utterance,  may  suffer  decay  or  be  destroyed, 
the  gateways  through  which  he  passes  to  manifest  his  exist- 
ence and  power  may  be  closed.  The  mind  then  suffers  with 
the  body  ;  the  mind  which,  to-day,  exults  in  its  greatness, 
which  rejoices  in  its  stability,  as  if  it  were  an  immutable 
thing,  may  to-morrow  manifest  only  the  idiot's  folly  or  the 
maniac's  rage.  A  diseased  body  brings  with  it,  often,  ex- 
cruciating pain,  declining  strength  and  unavoidable  death ; 
but  all  these, — unwelcome,  even  terrific  as  they  are, — seem 
tolerable,  almost  desirable,  when  compared  with  that  which 
stupefies,  maddens,  or  wrecks  permanently  the  soul.  Yet 
this  has  been  a  visitation  to  others.  It  may  be  to  us.  "  Let 
him  that  thinketh  he  stand  eth,  take  heed,  lest  he  fall." 

The  text  was  probably  uttered  with  direct  reference  to 
dangers  of  a  moral  or  religious  nature.  To  us,  therefore,  as 
moral  and  religious  beings,  it  utters  a  voice  of  solemn  warn- 
ing. For,  how  many  have  fallen  from  the  high  position 
which  they  once  occupied,  and  how  liable  are  we  to  do  the 
same,  if  we  give  not  good  heed  to  our  ways !  True,  every 
innocent  person  shrinks  at  the  thought  of  committing  a  crime, 
of  perpetrating  wickedness,  and  believes  himself,  perhaps,  at 
the  farthest  possible  remove  from  criminality.  Crime  shocks 
him  and  vicious  habits  are  disgusting.  Such,  probably,  were 
once  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  now  among  the  most 
sunken  in  guilt  and  depravity.  But  gradually,  they  who 
once  stood,  have  been  completely  prostrated.  The  poet  in 
his  familiar  lines  has  well  expressed  the  sentiment  I  would 
advance  : 

•'  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien, 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen. 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace:' 
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The  youth,  who  is  just  bursting  into  the  world  from  the 
midst  of  a  home  of  innocence  and  piety,  bearing  along,  as 
lie  departs,  a  father's  blessing,  a  mother's  fervid  petition  and 
solemn  warning,  mingling  with  a  sister's  anxious  farewell, 
feels  himself  rudely  assailed,  when  blasphemy  and  cursing 
salute  his  ear,  and  selfishness  meets  him  on  every  hand. 
But  let  him  beware,  lest  a  short  season — if  he  return  at  all 
— brings  again  to  that  mansion,  himself,  a  blasphemer,  selfish 
and  callous. 

How  imperceptibly  are  habits  formed,  which  ultimately 
prove  the  ruin  of  those  who  are  made  their  slaves !  To  illus- 
trate :— the  indifferent  spectator,  is  disposed  for  amusement, 
perhaps,  to  watch  the  risks,  the  losses  and  the  gains  of  those 
who  gather  around  ths  gaming  table.  But  soon,  that  love 
of  amusement  or  some  other  cause  tempts  him  to  make  one 
trial  there.  Excitement  urges  a  second,  and  another,  and 
another,  till  a  habit  is  formed  and  confirmed,  or  he  is  hurled 
over  the  abyss  of  rnin.  How  loathsome  is  intemperance!  The 
free  Spartans  taught  their  sons  to  loathe  and  shun  it  by  exhib- 
iting the  drunken  Helot'— and  who  turns  not  with  a  feeling 
of  pity,  mingled  with  disgust,  from  him  who  has  yielded 
himself  a  victim  to  the  drunkard's  terrible  appetite?  The 
inebriate  presents  a  picture  from  which  all  are  repelled. 
His  state  none  ever  expect  to  reach.  Even  he,  himself,  had 
no  idea  that  it  would  be  his,  and  now,  he  is  the  only  person 
who  has  any  doubts  of  his  real  condition.  He  still  supposes 
that  he  stands  securely.  Lost  indeed  is  he,  to  himself,  his 
friends  and  to  the  world.  But  let  not  his  example  fail  to 
teach  its  sad  lesson. 

How  repulsive  to  the  warm  and  generous  spirit  of  jouth 

is  the  miser's  conduct  and  character !     And  who  can  look 

upon  his  joyless  life,  upon  his  sordid  watchfulness,  npon  him, 

Buffering,  distressed  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  because  he 

will  not  unlock  his  treasures,  because  he  will  not  uncover  his 
14 
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long  hoarded  pelf,  his  very  soul  buried  in  dust,  his  heart 
harder,  more  unfeeling  than  the  metal  which  he  covets  ;  who 
can  see  him  thus,  without  pitying  the  man  and  detesting  his 
character?  Yet  even  he  who  looks  and  loathes,  may,  by 
stifling  his  benevolent  impulses  and  yielding  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  avarice,  obeying  covetous  inclinations,  soon  become, 
la  a  degree,  at  least,  what  he  so  contemns  in  another,  and, 
for  gain,  engage  in  employments  and  follow  practices  from 
which  his  better  nature  had  before  so  revolted. 

Even  crimes  of  a  heinous  character  are  sometimes  com- 
mitted by  those  whose  virtue  and  integrity  were  above  sus- 
picion. Too  much  self-confidence  has  made  them  unguarded, 
temptations  have  pressed  too  strongly  for  their  moral  power 
and  training,  or  a  partial  insanity  has  induced  them  to  that, 
which  in  soundness  of  mind,  they  would  have  spurned  with 
indignity. 

<Eow  strangely  too,  do  those,  who  have  experienced  high 
religious  enjoyments,  who  have  tasted  the  sweet  consolations 
of  ihojpe,  and  rested  securely  upon  the  firm  basis  of  faith, 
how  strangely,  indeed,  do  they  cast  away  these  incomparable 
joys,  and  how  unaccountably  suffer  themselves  to  fall  from  the 
proud  elevation  upon  which  they  once  stood  !  A  communicn 
with  God,  elevating  and  holy,  is  exchanged  for  vanity  and 
folly ;  and  a  hope  big  with  immortality,  which  anchors  the 
soul  securely  upon  the  shores  of  eternity  is  bartered  for  a  world 
ly  zeal  and  a  doubting  philosophy.  Yet,  this,  alas  !  is  the  ex- 
perience of  many.  Let  him  who  rests  upon  the  rock  of 
ages,  who  triumphs  in  the  glorious  prospects  before  him, 
who  in  the  light  of  Christianity  looks  far  into  the  darkness  of 
futurity  and  rejoices  in  the  universal  glory  revealed  ;  let  him 
who  is  thus  especially  saved,  take  heed,  that  he  cast  not  idly 
away  the  crown  of  his  rejoicing. 

In  fine,  there  is  no  situation  or  circumstance,  there  is  no 
power  in  man,  no  gift  or  worldly  attainment,  which,  if  prop- 
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erly  estimated,  would  allow  him  to  be  presuming  or  self  con* 
fident. 

And  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  peculiar  fitnes?  and  pro- 
priety in  urging  the  sentiment  of  the  text  upon  the  attention 
of  those  for  whom  this  discourse  is  especially  designed. 
They  are  engaged  in  intellectual  pursuits,  their  occupations 
are  those  of  the  mind,  and  every  day  witnesses  some  new 
mental  achievement,  some  triumph  of  the  intellect.  They 
have  torn  away  the  veil  of  mystery,  which  had  concealed 
the  truth  from  their  vision, — they  have  found  beauty  in  what 
was  before  repulsive; — the  path  along  which  they  have 
groped  in  darkness  and  uncertainty,  has  become  a  bright  and 
plain  way ; — language  reveals  the  wisdom  which  the  ages 
had  long  and  carefully  garnered  up,  and  has  rewarded  their 
toil  by  an  introduction  into  the  charmed  circle,  brilliant  with 
•the  concentrated  light  of  the  philosophies  of  times  past  and 
present,  which  science  has  blessed  with  new  and  wondrous 
revealings,  and  art  has  tilled  with  her  multiplied  adornments. 
Is  it  not  natural,  that  they  should  feel  confident  ?  especially 
when  they  have  reached  the  goal  towards  which  they  have 
been  long  struggling,  and  when  their  toil  is  rewarded  by 
well  deserved  literary  honors  ?  that  they  should  feel  that 
their  mountain  stands  strong  and  that  they  are  in  no  danger? 
Ah  !  is  it  not  more  likely  that  this  imagined  security,  this 
misplaced  self  reliance  increases  the  probability  that  they 
will  not  stand  firm  ?  Besides,  to  them  much  has  been  given, 
and  of  them  much  is  required.  Duty  urges  them,  with  a 
three  fold  pressure,  calling  upon  them  to  be  true  to  them- 
selves,  to  society,  and  to  God.  Activity,  movement,  progress 
is  God's  requirement.  This  is  the  normal  condition  of  the 
universe.  Labor,  the  curse  of  Adam,  is  the  blessing  of  his 
descendant,  the  means  by  which  he  attains  his  end,  secures 
his  destiny.  And  more,  it  is  divine.  Atoms  and  spheres, 
molecules  and  worlds  work  for  God's  glory  and  for  the  good 
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of  his  intelligent  creatures.  "  My  Father,"  said  the  great 
teacher^  "worketh  hitherto  and  I  work."  So  by  effort, 
must  man,  must  the  student,  meet  the  divine  requirements, 
"be  perfect;"  develop  your  wonderful  being  to  the  utmost; 
that  is,  be  true  and  faithful  to  yourself;  love  your  neighbor 
as  yourself,  seeking  to  do  him  all  possible  good,  and  refrain- 
ing from  any  possible  injury ;  love  God  supremely,  with 
mind  and  strength. 

Such  powers,  such  privileges  and  such  requirements  indi- 
cate the  course  of  duty,  and  add  cogency  to  the  command  to 
stand  firm,  taking  good  heed  that  neither  heart  nor  hand 
shall  fail,  nor  the  feet  slip.  In  accordance,  therefore,  with 
the  thoughts  already  expressed  or  foreshadowed,  I  would 
allude  to  some  of  the  dangers  of  which  the  student,— for 
such  he  should  be  through  life, — needs  to  beware,  and  then 
point  him  and  others  to  the  great  lessons,  which  our  subject 
and  the  reflections  upon  it  should  teach. 

1.  The  student  is  liable  to  fail,  to  fall  by  the  wayside,  dis- 
appointing both  himself  and  his  friends,  from  mere  disregard 
of  the  physical  conditions  of  his  being.  A  pernicious,  a 
false  idea  prevails,  that  study  is  injurious.  Excessive  labor 
of  any  kind  is  bad,  Study,  exercise  of  the  mind  is  goody 
Jualthy.  Gluttony,  laziness,  improper  exposure  to  heats  and 
colds,  irregularity  in  taking  food  and  rest,  improper  clothing 
and  lack  ot  proper  exercise,  are  fruitful  causes  of  disease  and 
death,  charged  so  often  upon  intellectual  effort,  upon  hard 
study. 

2.  He  is  in  danger,  moreover,  of  not  being  true  to  himself 
socially.  He  is  naturally  a  social  being,  and  should  cultivate 
his  social  qualities,  but  not  to  excess,  not  exclusively,  not  to 
the  waste  of  any  moment  which  should  be  given  to  intel- 
lectual culture,  otherwise  recreation  begins  to  be,  and  finally 
becomes,  dissipation ;  a  habit  is  formed,  which  makes  con- 
stant society,  however  profitless,  however  injurious,  a  sort  of 
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necessity;  which  demands  it,  crying  ever,  give,  give,  and  in 
the  indulgence  of  which,  all  manly  independence  is  lost,  all 
self  reliance  in  mental  efforts  crushed  out.  Nothing  is 
attempted  or  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  associates. 
He  must  have  help  everywhere,  and  continually, — like  an 
invalid,  he  can  never  walk  without  assistance,  and  feels 
nnsafe  to  make  an  effort  alone. 

8.  The  word  sloth,  mere  indolence,  will  explain  the  cause 
of  many  a  student's  failure  in  life.  He  is  simply  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  sluggard,  who  will  not  plow  by  reason  of  the 
cold,  and  who  must  therefore  beg  in  harvest  and  have  noth- 
ing. He  is  an  unfortunate  creature  indeed,  so  unfortunate 
as  not  to  secure  for  himself  in  his  failure  the  sympathy,  the 
pity  even  of  the  world.  The  best  native  powers  are  often 
thus  buried.  Resolves  follow  resolves,  but  no  serious  efforts 
are  made  ;  the  thought,  "  brain  sweat"  is  procuced  with  too 
much  labor,  and  each  purpose  is  continually  deferred,  and  so 
Hie  and  noble  talents  are  wasted. 

4.  Many  students  both  in  and  out  of  college  miss  the 
promised  success,  lose  the  prize,  often  so  much  coveted  from 
instability  of  character.  There  is  no  fixedness  of  purpose, 
no  persevering  firmness  in  pursuing  a  proposed  end.  Such 
a  person  is  like  the  "  double  minded  man,  unstable  in  all  his 
ways."  He  is  everything  by  turns,  and  nothing  long.  An 
old  writer  advises  "pitch  upon  that  course  in  life  which  is 
the  most  useful  and  custom  will  render  it  the  most  delight- 
ful." But  whatever  course  is  decided  upon,  it  must  be  pur- 
sued undeviatingly.  A  frequent  change  of  purpose  and  of 
effort  will  make  each  alike  fruitless.  The  student  should  be- 
ware how  he  allows  himself  to  bo  dazzled  by  any  glittering 
prospector  to  be  pejsuaded  into  any  short  or  easier  path 
than  the  rugged  one  upon  which  he  has  entered.  He  may 
be  sure  he  will  reach  the  goal  by  no  other.  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  learning,  though  the  rewards  are  princely  to 
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those    who    make   the    journey    patiently   and   faithfully. 

5.  The  student  should  take  heed  that  he  does  not  misun- 
derstand himself  and  the  world,  and  so  prepare  himself  for 
sore  disappointments.  If  he  overrates  his  ability  and  his  at- 
tainments and  the  estimate  which  the  world  will  put  upon 
them,  he  will  most  likely  be  sadly  mortified,  indignant  or 
disheartened.  His  stock  will  bo  at  a  clfscount.  From  mis- 
apprehension he  will  fail  so  to  adapt  and  use  his  powers,  as 
to  accomplish  successfully  what  he  is  capable  of  doing.  If 
he  undervalues  himself,  he  v.  ill  not  claim  and  take  his  proper 
field  of  effort  and  usefulness.  From  an  improper  estimate 
of  himself,  he  is  illy  prepared  to  meet  with  a  right  spirit, 
either  prosperity  or  adversity.  When  success  attends  him 
he  puts  on  airs,  unbecoming  a  dependant  being,  struts  the 
fool  or  acts  the  tyrant;  and  in  adversity  desponclingly  dis- 
trusts himself  and  humanity  and  casts  aside  his  confidence 
in  God. 

6.  Again.  Indulging;  in  his  ideal  creations,  living  in  his 
fancied  world,  he  is  liable  to  lose  his  interest  in  the  common 
duties  of  life,  and  to  lack  sympathy  with  those  who  are 
engaged,  mainly,  in  necessary  pursuits,  different  from  his 
own ;  to  fail,  in  short,  to  make  a  practical  use  of  his  attain- 
ments. Nothing  so  exposes  the  sons  of  genius,  successful  stu- 
dents, who  have  penetrated  the  arcana  of  nature,  and 
enriched  their  minds  fiom  the  vast  store-houses  of  ancient 
lore,  as  their. lack  of  common  sense,  of  an  acquaintance  with 
common  things  and  an  ability  to  do  them  as  they  should  be 
done. 

The  student  has  no  right  to  disgrace  himself,  to  bring  con- 
tempt upou  the  noble  gifts  of  God,  and  upon  his  own  pre- 
cious attainments,  by  being  in  wordly  matters  a  mere  sim- 
pleton. He  should  like  Socrates  call  down  philosophy  from 
Heaven,  and  make  it  dwell  familiarly  with  men.  He  should 
be  an  embodiment  of  that  philosophy,  and  consider  himself 
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uneducated,  until  he  has  learned  to  make  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  his  knowledge. 

7.  It  becomes  the  student  to  seek  always  the  best  gifts,  to 
strive  for  eminence,  to  be  as  great  and  noble  as  his  God- 
given  powers  will  allow;  but  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
the  slave  of  a  false  ambition,  of  causing  it  to  poison  all  the 
joys  of  life,  to  estrange  him  from  those  to  whom  he  should 
be  bound  by  the  strong  ties  of  sympathy  and  friendship. — 
In  his  classes,  among  his  fellows  and  after  he  becomes  one  of 
the  world  without,  an  unhallowed  love  of  distinction,  a  desire 
for  fame  corrupts,  in  some  cases,  the  very  fountain  of  his 
mental,  moral  aud  social  being;  giving  him  demoniac  aims 
and  passions,  prompting  to  evil  thoughts  and  to  deeds  the 
most  reprehensible.  He  cannot  be  too  aspiring  if  his  spirit 
and  aims  are  right ;  if  they  look  to  his  own  perfection  and  to 
human  good.  But  fame  will  take  care  of  itself.  It  will  corae 
at  the  right  time,  if  deserved.  If  not,  no  matter.  What  if 
Oberlin,  if  Jesus,  all  those  who  in  all  ages  have  most  blessed 
the  world,  and  whose  names  will  be  held  ever  in  highest 
honor,  had  sought  primarily  for  human  distinction!  what 
worthy  distinction  would  they  thereby  have  gained  ? 

8.  The  student  is  peculiarly  liable  to  skepticism,  to  doubt 
the  revealings  of  the  Divine  Word>  and  to  become  irreverent 
towards  its  Author.  He  accustoms  himself  to  question 
everything,  to  apply  the  scalpel  of  investigation  to  systems 
and  theories  long  held  sacred,  to  demand  the  reason  and  the 
proof,  the  test  of  mathematics  and  logic,  before  he  has 
learned  their  limits  and  their  proper  application.  He  is 
accustomed  to  regard  religions  as  traditional,  mythical  and 
fabulous.  He  becomes  proud  of  his  powerSj  and  glorie$  in 
his  own  strength,  and,  absorbed  in  the  idea  of  human  great- 
ness, filled  with  reverence  for  man,  he  learns  too  tardily  that 
higher,  that  supreme  reverence,  due  only  to  God,  and 
realizes  not  that  human  reason  is  but  a  ray  from  the  source 
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of  all  intelligence,  and  that  this  ray,  brilliant  as  it  may  be, 
sheds  no  light  comparable  with  that  which  beams  from  God's 
throne,  as  transmitted  to  man  through  his  chosen  instru- 
mentalities. 

9.  Like  others,  the  student  is  in  danger  from  all  exciting 
pleasures,  but  especially  liable  to  fall  into  habits  of  the  vice 
before  alluded  to — intemperance.  The  frequent  nervous  pros- 
tration succeeding  to  intense  mental  effort  invites  stimula- 
tion ;  indulgence  forms  an  appetite,  which  demands  further 
indulgence,  until  a  habit  is  formed,  which,  growing  stronger 
and  stronger  continually,  conducts  the  victim  directly  to 
drunkenness,  disgrace  and  ruin. 

It  is  needless  to  particularize  farther.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that,  if  such  are  the  dangers  amid  which  we  all  live  and 
move,  which  beset  even  the  most  gifted,  the  most  favored 
sons  of  earth,  those  to  whom  the  richest  privileges  of  culture 
have  been  afforded,  who,  through  their  teachings,  have 
enjoyed  an  elevating  communion  with  the  master-spirits  of 
all  time,  who  have  discussed  philosophy  with  Pythagoras  and 
Plato,  with  Bacon  and  Locke,  with  Kant  and  Cousin ;  who 
have  measured  the  heavens  with  Copernicus  and  Galileo,  with 
Herschel  and  La  Place ;  who  have  traced  the  golden  chain  of 
Mathematical  investigations  with  Euclid,  Archimedes,  New- 
ton and  hosts  of  others  ;  who  have  studied  nature  with  Solo- 
mon and  David,  with  Franklin,  Cuvier  and  Buffon  ;  who 
have  sung  with  Homer  his  own  sweet  strains,  with  Yirgil 
and  Horace,  with  Dante  and  Tasso  and  Milton  ;  alas  !  if  such 
are  insecure— zVz  their  own  strength — physically,  mentally, 
morally,  needful  for  all  must  be  the  injunction^  "  take  heed." 

The  first  and  most  evident  duty  impressed  by  the  Apostle's 
words,  and  our  reflections  upon  them,  is  that  of  humility. 
Safety,  and  facts,  abundant  and  stubborn,  call  for  a  humble 
walk,  with  no  vain  glorying,  for  a  meek  faithful  spirit,  which 
follows  the  path  of  obedience  without  pride  or  vanity.    The 
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discussion  of  our  subject  has  already  sufficiently  enforced  this 

duty. 

A  second  virture,  urged  upon  our  attention  and  observ- 
ance, is  Charity  :  not  simple  alms  giving,  but  that  charity, 
which  "  suffereth  long  and  is  kind."  The  thought  that  all 
are  in  danger,  that  we  have  all  sinned  or  are  liable  to,  with 
sinners,  that  the  faults  which  we  condemn  in  others,  we  have 
perhaps  ourselves  committed,  or  might,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, should  prompt  to  charitable  thought  and  action.  "It 
is  only  necessary,"  said  Goethe,  "  to  grow  old  to  become 
more  indulgent.  I  see  no  fault  committed  which  I  have  not 
committed  myself."  And,  surely,  he  who  has  lived  long  in 
a  Christian  land,  has  studied  himself,  the  world,  and  the 
divine  word  to  little  profit,  if  he  has  not  learned  impressive 
lessons  of  human  frailty  and  the  need  of  constant,  unfailing 
charity. 

But  while  these  duties  urge  their  claims  for  observance, 
the  great  requirement  of  the  text  should  receive  special 
attention.  Constant  watchfulness  is  the  great  duty  enjoined, 
in  joy  and  sorrow,  when  dangers  threaten  and  pleasures  entice, 
when  tempests  rage  or  when  the  skies  are  calm  and  serene. 
Cheerfully  trusting,  hopefully  anticipating,  still  watch  ye  with 
prayer ;  in  the  words  of  our  common  Master,  "  what  I  say 
unto  you,  I  say  unto  all,  watch." 

Finally,  my  beloved,  bear  constantly  in  mind,  wherever 

you  may  be,  whithersover  you  may  go,  that  the  safety  so 

anxiously  sought,  is  secured  but  by  the  protection  of  Him, 

whose  love  never  slumbers  and  whose  faithfulness  can  not 

fail.    In  consecration  to  his  service  and  in  obedience  to  his 

law,  you  will  feel  and  will  he  secure.     He  has  given  to  each, 

different  powers  and  assigned  them  different  fields  of  labor ; 

evidently  called  them,  by  the  peculiar  endowments  bestowed, 

to  occupy  stations  and  to  discharge  offices  corresponding 

thereto.     He  therefore,  who  understands  himself  and  his  rela- 
15 
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tion  to  God  and  to  this  world  of  matter  and  mind,  which  he 
has  called  into  being,  will  feel,  wherever  called  by  en- 
dowment and  duty,  that  he  has  a  sacred  work  to  do,  that 
God's  eye  is  upon  him,  and  God's  law  claims  control  over 
him,  and  requires  him  to  regulate  his  thought,  life  and  con- 
duct by  it,  to  be  continually  a  co-worker  with  Him,  who  rul- 
ing in  Heaven,  and  Earth,  seeks  always  the  highest  good  of 
all.  To  that  divine  end,  let  your  lives  be  consecrated,  and 
the  plaudit,  "  well  done  faithful  servant,"  shall  give  you  each 
a  joy,  which  no  earthly  fame  can  bring. 

"  Triumph  in  the  strength 
Of  an  exalted  purpose!     Eagle  like 
Press  sunward  on.    You  shall  not  be  alone, 
Have  but  an  eye  on  God,  as  surely  God 
Will  have  an  eye  on  you  I" 

Amen. 
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VOLUNTARY,  by  the  University  Choir. 

PRAYER,  by  Rev.  A.  G.  Hibbard. 

ANTHEM. 

ADDRESS    OF    INVESTITURE, 

BY   ALFRED   K.NOWLES,    ESQ. 

Sir  :  In  tendering  to  you  the  Presidency  of  Lombard 
University,  the  Trustees  had  but  a  single  eye  to  its  interest. 
In  its  infancy  surrounded  by  difficulties  inseperable  from  the 
establishment  of  institutions  of  learning,  the  position  is  not 
one  of  ease,  nor  the  duties  resulting  from  it  other  than  ar- 
duous. They  are  aware,  sir,  that  they  have  called  you  to  a 
situation  which  requires  constant,  vigilant,  unremitting  labor; 
more,  sir,  that  demands  high  moral,  social  and  intellectual 
culture.  He  who  succesfully  occupies  that  post  must  be  one 
who  commands  the  confidence  of  the  denomination  to  whom 
the  University  must  look  for  support,  who  combines  the  ex- 
perience and  qualifications  that  fit  him  to  mould  the  charac- 
ter of  our  sons  and  daughters ;  one  who  will  unite  his  for- 
tunes with  it  and  know  no  such  word  as  fail.  In  you,  sir, 
they  trust  they  have  found  such  a  man  ;  and  in  their  names 
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I  now  present  you  with  the  keys  and  Charter  of  the  Univer- 
sity, expressive  of  the  trust  and  confidence  reposed  in  you 
by  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  school.  Sir,  may  I  not 
add,  be  faithful  to  that  trust !  Invoke  the  Divine  aid  to  en- 
able you  to  realize  the  high  expectations  formed  of  you. — 
Let  those  keys  suggest  to  your  mind  the  necessity  of  vigi- 
lance in  the  performance  of  your  duties.  To  every  flutter- 
ing breeze  that  comes  laden  with  elements  of  discord,  turn 
the  key — bolt  it  out : — to  every  element  that  comes  laden 
with  good,  that  strengthens,  harmonizes,  elevates,  unlock — 
throw  wide  the  doors  and  gather  them  beneath  your  foster- 
ing care ;  that  when  future  generations,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
sent shall  gather  around  and  cluster  within  those  classic 
walls,  rejoicing  in  its  prosperity  and  stability,  and  the  ques- 
tion arises  whose  work  is  this  ?  the  answer  may  come — thou 
art  the  man. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  we  greet  you  with  a  hearty  welcome  to 
your  western  home ;  frankly, — cordially  pledging  to  you  the 
co-operation,  aid  and  sympathy  of  the  entire  Board — assur- 
ing you  that  to  your  control  and  guidance  we  submit  the 
education  of  our  children,  confident  that  their  moral  as  well 
as  intellectual  culture  will  receive  your  unremitting  atten- 
tion and  constant  care. 

REPLY,  AND  INAUGUKAL  ADDEESS, 

OF   PRESIDENT  WESTON. 

Respected  Sir : — I  cannot  conceal  the  profound  emotion 
with  which  I  accept  the  office  thus  formally  tendered  by  you. 
Though  I  have  heretofore  rejoiced  to  find  opportunities  to 
labor  for  the  advancement  of  education,  yet  I  feel  too  deeply 
the  importance  of  this  trust,  not  to  shrink,  at  times,  when  I 
consider  the  responsibilities  which  it  imposes.  I  have  some 
appreciations  of  the  labors,  struggles,  and  sacrifices,  which 
may  yet  be  needed  to  place  Lombard  University  in  that  com- 
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rnanding  position,  which  it  should  occupy.  I  am  aware  of 
some  of  the  hindrances, — of  whicli  it  matters  not  now  to 
speak, — which  hedge  up  the  way.  Yet  I  feel  how  important 
to  the  present  inhabitants  of  this  fertile  west,  and  to  the  com- 
ing generations,  that  in  future  ages  shall  develope  the  almost 
boundless  resources  of  these  broad  prairies  and  rich  valley 
lands,  is  the  success  of  such  an  institution  as  this,  destined,  if 
successful,  to  accomplish  an  incalculable  amount  of  good,  not 
only  for  that  branch  of  the  church  to  which  it  owes  its  origin, 
both  by  wThat  it  shall  do  for  the  members  thereof  and  what  it 
shall  encourage  them  to  do  for  themselves,  for  God  and  for 
humanity ;  but  also  in  what  it  shall  accomplish  for  countless 
others,  who  directly  or  indirectly  shall  be  made  to  feel  its 
elevating  and  moulding  influence.  I  realize,  too,  that  God 
can  make  effective  whatever  instrumentality  or  agent  he  pleases 
to  bless.  Humbly  trusting,  therefore,  in  the  strength  of  His 
Almighty  Arm,  I  have  felt  impelled  by  a  high  sense  of  duty 
to  give  to  this  enterprise  the  advantage — small  though  it  may 
be — of  whatever  knowledge  or  experience  I  may  have 
gained. 

When  we  consider,  that,  great  or  beautiful  as  are  all  the 
other  marvelous  creations  of  God,  the  human  soul  far  excels 
them  all,  that  the  broad  plains,  the  interminable  forests,  the 
mountains  which  prop  the  skies,  the  rivers  moving  in  majesty 
to  lake  or  ocean,  the  sea  itself,  the  visible  heavens,  are  all 
inferior  to  that  crowning  work  which  God  has  made  in  His 
own  image,  that  the  richness  of  all  lands,  the  wealth  of  all 
mines  is  less  precious ;  and  when  we  consider  that  in  all 
ways,  by  the  teachings  of  nature  through  all  her  wide 
domains,  the  thunders  of  Sinai,  the  still  small  voice  within, 
by  the  necessities  of  human  life  and  being,  the  inspiration  of 
seers,  the  life  and  word  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake,  by  benevolent  enterprises,  by  innumerable  instrumen- 
talities suggested  by  human  love  and  human  duty,  by  the 
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ministry  of  mothers  and  of  the  church,  God  is  seeking  to  edu- 
cate, to  culture  this  soul,  to  lead  man  forward  towards  the  per- 
fection of  his  Father  in  Heaven,  we  may  confidently  expect 
his  blessing  upon  the  institution  which  has  been  planted  here 
and  upon  the  efforts  which  are  here  put  forth  to  train  the  im- 
mortal mind.  Especially  must  it  be  a  Heaven-approved 
effort,  to  make  and  continue  here,  a  seat  of  sound  learning, 
of  generous  culture,  an  institution  of  as  high  a  grade  as  any 
in  the  land)  where  the  moulding  influence  of  woman,  as 
teacher,  intellectual  and  refined,  shall  be  felt,  and  where, 
from  generation  to  generation,  the  youth  of  both  sexes  may 
come,  and,  under  wholesome  regulations  and  christian  disci- 
plinej  enjoy  equal  privileges  for  mental  improvements,  and 
without  consideration  of  sex,  receive  the  honors  to  which  by 
faithful  study  and  scholarly  attainments  they  may  be  enti- 
tled.    This  is  a  purpose  worthy  of  labor  and  sacrifice. 

I  thank  you,  sir,  and  the  Trustees  whom  you  represent, 
for  your  generous  confidence,  so  kindly  expressed,  for  your 
cordial  welcome,  and  for  your  hearty  pledge  of  co-operation 
and  sympathy.  I  trust  I  may  not  be  unmindful  of  the  duties 
to  which  you  have  alluded,  suggested  by  these  symbols  of 
office,  (the  keys  and  the  charter,)  nor  forget  to  invoke,  in 
my  labors,  the  aid  of  Him,  by  whose  assistance  alone,  I  may 
hope  to  meet  the  reasonable  expectations  of  those  who  have 
confided  in  me. 

It  will  be  my  aim  and  my  ambition  to  aid  in  giving  this 
Institution  that  stability  and  prosperity  of  which  you  speak 
and  which  you  anticipate ;  yet  allow  me  to  press  upon  your 
attention,  that  this  end,  so  desirable,  can  never  be  secured  by 
one  man ;  many  hands  must  labor  for  its  attainment,  and  to 
each  faithful  worker,  let  the  present  and  the  future  genera- 
tions award  the  deserved  meed  of  praise. 

Trustees,  Patrons,  and  Friends  of  Lombard  University  : 
I  came  among  you  at  the  beginning  of  last  term,  and 
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without  waiting  for  this  formal  induction  into  office*  entered 

at  once  upon  a  discharge  of  its  duties.  This  service  has 
given  me  experience  and  afforded  me  opportunities  for  obser- 
vation, though,  followed  as  it  was  by  weeks  of  illness,  it  has 
allowed  me  no  time  to  digest  and  prepare  my  thoughts  for 
this  occasion.  I  do  not  regret  this  so  much,  because  an 
addres3,  befitting  the  time,  will  be  made  by  my  predecessor, 
who,  from  his  connection  with  the  University,  as  its  presid- 
ing officer,  and  from  his  longer  study  of  its  character  and 
wants,  is  better  qualified  to  speak  to  you  than  myself  or  per- 
haps than  any  one  else.  It  is  desirable  too,  that  we  should 
have,  now,  as  he  retires  formally  from  office,  some  of  those 
long  deferred  utterances,  which,  if  opportunity  had  been 
offered,  might  have  been  given  to  you  at  a  much  earlier  date. 

Disregarding  all  subjects  of  a  more  general  character,  I 
propose  to  speak  to  you  briefly,  of  the  University  itself,  its 
educational  aims,  and  of  some  of  its  claims  for  endowment, 
patronage  and  support. 

I  find  here  an  Institution  of  Learning  already  in  success- 
ful operation ;  a  University,  called  by  the  name  of  its  most 
generous  benefactor,  has  been  incorporated ;  a  building,  im- 
posing in  appearance  and  convenient  in  its  arrangements,  has 
been  erected,  at  an  expense  by  no  means  inconsiderable ; 
learned  Professors  have  been  selected,  who  have  already 
proved  their  fitness  for  their  several  positions,  by  that  high- 
est of  all  tests — "  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

Whatever  mistakes  may  have  been  made  in  the  manage- 
ment of  any  part  of  the  business  concerns  of  the  Institution, 
as  a  school  it  has  "  run  well,"  has  accomplished  much,  and 
is  now  doing  a  good  work.  Commencing  its  existence, 
through  the  abundant  labors  and  sacrifices  of  a  few  friends, 
as  an  Academic  institution  of  a  lower  grade  than  a  College, 
it  has  extended  its  course,  and  has,  through  its  instructors, 
few  in  number,  yet  zealous  and  untiring  in  their  efforts,  been 
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performing  Herculean  tasks  in  the  work  of  education.  With 
the  enlargement  of  its  course  of  instruction,  a  new  name 
and  new  powers  have  been  conferred  by  legislative  authority. 
Adapting  itself,  as  every  Institution  should,  to  the  wants  of 
the  people  among  whom  it  is  located,  and  to  the  times  in 
which  it  has  been  inaugurated,  the  University  continues  to 
extend  the  advantages  of  needful  instruction  to  those  who 
have  enjoyed  but  limited  opportunities  for  mental  culture, 
and  has  arranged  courses  of  study  to  meet  their  wants,  as 
they  advance  in  ever  ascending  steps  till  they  reach  the  end 
of  the  last  and  highest  course  arranged  for  the  University, 
which  is  substantially  that  of  our  best  American  Colleges. 
It  extends  its  fostering  arms  to  lead  up  the  youthful  aspirant 
from  the  common  paths  of  learning  into  the  highest  walks 
of  literature. 

The  University  now  embraces  two  departments,  one  of 
which  for  distinction,  has  been  called  the  Academic,  the 
other,  the  Collegiate  Department.  In  the  former  are  three 
courses  of  instruction ;  a  common  English  course,  a  Prepara- 
tory  course  for  College,  and  another  for  the  Scientific,  or  par- 
tial College  course.  The  College  proper,  through  its  partial 
or  scientific  course,  affords  the  privileges  of  instruction  to 
those  not  conversant  with  the  Latin  or  Greek,  and  not  there- 
fore prepared  to  receive  its  entire  course.  Such  in  theory, 
and  to  a  large  extent  in  practice,  do  I  now  find  this  Institu- 
tion, This  arrangement,  if  not  the  best  possible,  seems  to 
be  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  West  and  to  the 
convenience  of  the  patrons  of  the  school.  As  time  advances 
and  means  are  afforded,  other  and  special  courses  of  instruc- 
tion will  be  demanded  and  may  be  supplied.  But  it  should 
be  the  present  aim  of  the  administrators  of  the  Institution, 
to  see  that  the  departments  already  established,  are  in  all  re- 
spects, what  they  should  be ;  that  they  do  thoroughly  the 
work  which  properly  belongs  to  them.     In  the  matter  of 
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school  education,  whatever  cannot  be  done  with   thorough- 
ness, should  be  omitted  altogether.     Too  much  should  not 
therefore  be  attempted,  and  whatever  is  attempted  should  b© 
accomplished.     In  classification,  in   arrangement,  in   drill, 
the  Academic  department  should,  in  its  English  division,  bo 
equal,  in  ideal  and  in  fact,  to  the  best  graded  schools  in  the 
Union.     Though  this  division  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  a 
country  comparatively  new,  and  to  the  necessities  of  those 
whose  privileges  have  been   meagre,  yet,   it  should  afford 
the  highest  culture  possible  within  the  limits  of  their  course. 
The  preparation  for  College  should  be  made  as  thorough  as 
in  any  preparatory  classical  school  in  the  land ;    for  if  the 
student  fails  here,  he  will  be  in  danger  of  limping  through 
his  whole  course,  and  as  a  student  through  life.     It  cannot 
be  made  thus  thorough,  unless  to  it  are  allotted  more  time, 
study,  and  instruction  than  are  by  many  deemed  sufficient. 
To  secure  true  development,  studies  should  be  pursued  in 
their  proper  order  and  in  due  proportion,  giving  the  mind 
thereby,  the  needed  discipline,  and  imparting  at  the  right 
time,  the  required  information.     As  liberal  culture  is  aimed 
at  in  the  University,  no  part  of  a  well  arranged  course  can 
be  safely  neglected,  nor  can  one  class  of  studies  be  allowed 
to  thrust  out  others  of  a  different  character,  and  which  are 
calculated  to  exert  a  special  influence  upon  the  mind.     All 
should  be  well  balanced ;  no  departments  should  exclude  or 
dwarf  others.     And  as  the  whole  round  of  studies  cannot  be 
included  in  the  course  which  may  properly  be  prescribed  by 
any  American  institution,  such  studies  should  be  selected,  as- 
will,  in  the  time  allotted,  draw  out  most  effectively  the  differ- 
ent powers  of  the  mind,  and  impart  to  it  the  greatest  number 
of  scientific  principles,  which  may  be  usefully  and  practically 
applied  in  the  subsequent  investigations  of  future  life.     A  less 
time  than  that  occupied  by  the  usual  college  curriculum  of 
four  years,  or  a  course  substantially  different,  will  be  found, 
16 
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it  is  believed,  insufficient,  inadequate  to  produce  the  desired 
results.  However  much  then,  for  some  specific  reasons,  a 
partial  course  may  be  valued,  however  necessary  it  may  be 
for  the  student  to  confine  himself  to  it,  because  of  the  limita- 
tions which  health  or  other  circumstances  may  impose  upon 
him,  it  can  never  be  pursued  from  choice,  by  one  who  prop- 
erly estimates  a  liberal  education  or  who  seeks  to  be  well 
educated.  I  esteem  it  a  high  recommendation  to  an  institu- 
tion of  learning,  that  it  generously  offers  the  instruction  of 
its  higher  departments,  to  all  persons  prepared  to  receive  it, 
without  obliging  them  to  pass  through  the  whole  routine  of 
study  which  usually  precedes  this  instruction  ;  and  schools 
designed  to  impart  this  special  instruction  are  increasing 
in  our  land,  in  connection  with  the  best  endowed  Colleges, 
and  with  manifest  advantage  to  the  cause  of  education  ;  but 
the  partial  course  should  onty  be  recommended,  or  tolerated 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  one  goes  half  fed  or  half  clothed. 
The  advantages  of  a  full  course,  as  afforded  in  this  country, 
are  sufficiently  meagre.     The  whole  is  not  too  much. 

While  doubtless  there  are  many  educators  even  in  our 
time,  wTho  are  too  much  wedded  to  the  old  and  hoary,  who  in 
their  reverence  for  antiquity,  disregard  the  present,  and  fail 
to  meet  the  wants  of  this  progressive  age,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  there  is  an  opposite  mistake  equally  prevalent  and  mis- 
chievous, that  of  ignoring  too  much  the  past,  as  if  it  were 
not  the  solid  granite  on  which  the  present  rests.  An  incor- 
rect opinion  prevails  to  a  large  extent,  that  the  common 
College  course  pursued  is  too  old  in  its  inception  and  char- 
acter to  be  useful  in  this  age,  and  that  the  time  devoted  to 
the  study  of  classics  is  wasted.  Without  attempting  to  deny 
that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  Colleges  as  in  other 
places,  and  without  going  into  any  special  defense,  at  this 
time,  of  classical  studies,  I  would  urge  that  no  real  substitute 
has   yet  been  advised,  which  will  afford  to  the  student  that 
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mental  discipline,   and  that  facility  in  understanding  other 
languages,  and  in  comprehending  scientific  terms,  secured  by 

the  critical  study  of  the  Latin  and  the  Greek. 

The  noblest  work  which  God  has  committed  to  man,  is 
that  of  an  educator,  or  promoter  of  the  cause  of  education. 
And  the  most  effective  instrumentality  which  we  are  per- 
mitted to  use  is  the  College.  This  is  especially  true,  when 
there  is  included  in  the  College  work,  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion required  in  the  preparation.  In  this  full  course  of  in- 
struction and  discipline,  a  place  should, be  found  both  for  the 
old  and  the  new.  By  a  judicious  eclecticism,  that  which  is 
best  in  both  should  be  adopted.  The  good  should  be  con- 
served wherever  found,  whether  in  the  mouldy  rime  of  the 
past  or  in  the  fresh  out-growths  of  the  present. 

The  course  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be,  in  operation, 
both  a  conservative  and  a  reformatory  force,  not  encouraging 
wild  speculations,  but  aiding  in  critical  examinations  and 
promoting  sound  learning.  And  while  it  should  be  practical 
— meet  the  wants  of  the  age  and  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
— it  should  not  be  superficial  or  adapt  itself  to  the  varying 
whims  of  capricious  experimenters. 

Thus,  real  improvement  should  be  sought  and  secured,  the 
best  course  of  study  be  selected,  and  the  best  methods  of 
instruction  and  discipline  be  adopted.  The  realization  of 
this  idea  ought  to  secure  to  the  student  the  best  intellectual, 
social  and  moral  development,  that  training  which  shall 
never  leave  him  at  the  end  of  his  course,  that  moral  wreck, 
or,  as  far  as  common  life  and  its  duties  are  concerned,  that 
useless  creature,  which  the  College  graduate  has  sometimes 
been  found  to  be. 

The  College  course  is  not  simply  a  preparation  for  profes- 
sional life  ;  it  aims  not  at  any  particular  art  or  calling,  or  to 
coin  the  elements  of  nature  into  individual  wealth  ;  it  seeks 
to  lay  for  the  student  who  completes  it,  a  broad  foundation, 
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upon  which  a  lofty  superstructure  may  be  raised,  to  open 
for  him  paths,  in  which,  through  fields  of  boundless  extent, 
he  may  afterwards  tread  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  it 
should  direct  him  in  his  subsequent  course  ;  and  while  it  im- 
parts to  him  a  measure  of  knowledge,  it  should  place  in  his 
hand  the  key,  with  which  he  may  unlock  for  himself  the  vast 
treasures  of  science.  This  result  is  secured  by  blending  the 
two  methods  of  teaching,  which,  in  colleges,  find  defenders 
at  the  present  time.  The  one  seeks  only  discipline,  the 
strengthening  of  the  powers  ;  it  educates,  draws  out,  only. 
The  other  aims  to  give  information,  to  impart  knowledge. 
To  secure  to  the  pupil  the  greatest  advantages,  the  two 
should  be  skillfully  combined,  and  neither  be  pursued  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other. 

With  these  more  general  considerations,  I  would  pass  now 
to  consider  some  of  the  reasons  why  Lombard  University 
should  be  cherished  by  us  with  a  deep  and  an  abiding  inter- 
est. 

It  has  been  planted  and  is  in  operation  as  a  literary  and 
scientific  Institution,  of  a  high  grade.  What  it  lias  already 
done  and  is  doing  is  a  warrant  that  it  will  continue  to  be  an 
efficient  helper  in  the  work  of  intellectual  culture.  A  Col- 
lege permeates  by  its  influence,  all  classes  of  society.  Noth- 
ing is  more  patent  than  this.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say, 
that  directly  or  indirectly  all  receive  an  education'  from  the 
College.  Even  those  wTho  declaim  against  these  higher  in- 
stitutions, are  probably  indebted  for  their  learning  to  means 
or  instrumentalities  which  would  never  have  reached  them 
had  Colleges  never  existed  as  fountains  of  knowledge,  send- 
ing  forth  their  fertilizing  streams  in  all  directions,  centers, 
from  which  men  of  high  culture  have  gone  forth  into  all  the 
professions  and  walks  of  life,  to  become  themselves  centers 
of  intellectual  power,  agents  to  disseminate  light  and  knowl- 
edge.    It  matters  not,  to  say  that  certain  men   of   great 
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strength  and  wonderful  gifts  were  not  educated  within  the 
walls  of  a  College.  Very  directly  often,  through  books,  or 
by  other  methods  which  may  easily  be  traced,  they  have  re- 
ceived and  appropriated  some  portion  of  the  culture  which 
comes  from  the  highest  seats  of  learning.  Multitudes  who 
are  not  aware  of  the  tact,  are  continually  receiving  at  second 
hand,  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  College  course.  The 
number  of  actual  graduates  from  an  institution  does  not 
measure  directly  and  exactly,  the  entire  service  which  it  is 
rendering  to  the  world  or  to  the  cause  of  education. 

This  University  has  an  especial  claim  upon  those  who 
acknowledge  the  right  of  woman  to  privileges  for  education 
with  man.  The  experience  of  educators  has  settled  the 
question  of  the  capability  of  the  female  sex  to  succeed 
eqally  with  the  other  sex  in  the  study  of  languages,  and  in 
mathematical  and  scientific  investigations.  The  propriety 
of  educating  them  together,  is  doubtod  by  some  who  are 
fearful  of  injurious  effects  upon  the  delicacy  and  virtue  of 
both.  But  it  is  admitted  that  the  association  of  the  sexes  in 
the  same  family,  in  the  relation  of  brothers  and  sisters,  is  ad- 
vantageous to  both.  They  mutually  receive  and  impart 
benefits.  The  association  of  masters  and  misses  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  as  is  usual  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  has 
not  been  found  to  exert  a  corrupting  influence,  but  the  con- 
trary, nor  in  the  well  regulated  Academy,  where  the  sexes 
meet  at  recitations,  and  at  other  times,  is  it  believed  that  the 
moral  tone  of  either  is  lessened  thereby,  while  both,  by  that 
natural  influence  which  each  exerts  upon  the  other,  are  stim- 
ulated to  greater  mental  effort  and  encouraged  in  a  more 
watchful  observance  of  the  proprieties  of  conduct.  Why 
should  the  College  form  an  exception  ?  It  is  surely  safe  to 
expect  similar  benefits  there.  Nor  is  the  result  entirely  a 
matter  of  hypothesis  and  calculation.  The  experiment  — 
if  such  it  may  be  called — has  been  partially,  if  not  fully 
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tried  at  Antiocb.  College,  and  here,  where  we  have  not  those 
"architectural  arrangements,''  upon  which  President  Mann 
relied  so  much  for  "  guardianship, "  and  estimated  so 
highly  as  one  means  "  to  conserve  the  relations  of  delicacy 
and  puiity  between  the  sexes."  [Inaugural  Address.]  It 
is  still  a  question  upon  which  wise  men  may  differ,  whether 
it  is  better  for  the  students  of  an  institution  to  be  scattered 
widely  among  many  families  or  to  be  gathered  into  one  or 
two  large  communities,  under  the  direct  supervision  and 
management  of  the  officers  of  the  school.  But  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  if  young  men  and  women  are  to  be  brought 
together  as  members  of  the  same  College,  it  should  be  under 
such  social  and  other  regulations  as  are  favorable  to  the  in- 
culcation of  proper  sentiments,  and  to  the  growth  of  both  in 
all  the  virtues  which  adorn  and  ennoble  our  common  human- 
ity. While,  therefore,  we  claim  that  it  is  befiting  and 
proper,  that  a  College  in  this  age,  should  give  to  the  sexes 
equal  opportunities  for  mental  culture,  we  would  not  be  un- 
mindful that  God  has  made  man,  male  and  female,  and 
given  to  each  sex  a  peculiar  mental  organism,  which  may 
demand  some  special  provisions  to  secure  the  highest  inter- 
est of  both. 

I  do  not  regard  the  objection  a  valid  one,  that  woman 
does  not  need  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics  and  Logic.  She 
needs  whatever  will  develop,  whatever  will  improve  her 
mind.  She  impresses  her  intellect,  her  affections,  her  char- 
acter upon  the  world.  They  are  inborn  in  the  child,  stamped 
upon  society  and  embodied  in  institutions  and  laws.  Her 
mental  training  should  therefore  be  commensurate  with 
her  capacity  to  receive  it,  and  to  the  demand  of  the  world 
upon  her. 

In  estimating  the  claims  of  this  Institution  upon  us,  its 
location  is  an  important  consideration.  I  speak  not  now  of 
the  city,  or  county  in  which  it  has  been  planted.     That  is  to 
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me  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  importance.  It  might 
possibly  have  been  as  well,  had  the  location  been  in  some 
other  state.  But  it  is  in  the  West — at  a  point  easy  of  access, 
with  ample  ground  for  parks  and  additional  buildings  when 
needed — in  the  fertile  west,  destined  to  support  in  future 
years  a  most  dense  population,  capable  of  being,  under  skill- 
ful cultivation,  the  granary  of  the  world.  It  is  situated, 
where,  in  coining  time,  if  it  is  made  the  permanent,  effective 
Institution  which  it  should  be,  the  rising  multitudes  will 
crowd  its  halls,  and  receive  through  untold  ages,  the  molding 
impress  of  its  learning,,  its  wisdom  and  its  discipline.  The 
present  may  be  the  day  of  small  things,  a  season  of  financial 
and  other  embarrassments ;  but  in  this  location  the  little  one 
must  become  great,  the  weak  must  needs  become  strong,  and 
the  seed  properly  sowed  and  cared  for,  produce  an  abundant 
harvest. 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  relation  which  the  University 
sustains  to  the  Church,  nor  the  claims  which  they  mutually 
have  upon  each  other.  Christianity  is  a  system  of  religious 
instruction  ;  it  has  made  progress  in  the  world  by  instructing 
men  in  the  important  matters  which  pertain  to  their  duty 
and  their  destiny.  It  is  a  scheme  of  the  most  comprehen- 
sive benevolence ;  and  seeking  the  highest  good  of  every 
individual,  it  cannot  fail  to  prompt  its  affectionate  receivers 
to  provide  generously  the  means  for  general  and  special 
education.  It  perceives,  that  next  to  a  knowledge  of  divine 
things,  man  requires  intellectual  culture,  that  training  of  his 
powers,  which  shall  elevate  him  in  the  scale  of  being,  and 
those  acquisitions,  which,  properly  applied,  shall  lead  him 
reverently  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  increase  his  willingness 
and  his  ability  to  labor  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom  on  the  earth.  The  Church  has,  therefore,  ever 
been  the  friend  of  education — though  sometimes  too  restric- 
ted in   her  views — and  the  patron  of  learning ;  and  to  the 
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generous  sacrifices,  often  to  the  heroic  labors  of  Christian 
men,  have  the  colleges  of  this  country  generally  owed  their 
existence.  The  Church  has  founded,  nurtured  and  sustained 
them,  both  for  the  general  benefits  which  they  were  capable 
of  diffusing,  and  that  they  might  raise  up,  in  their  turn,  de- 
voted, valiant  men,  who  should  stand  for  the  defense  of  the 
Church  of  God  and  His  truth.  And,  though  a  College 
should  not  be  narrowly  sectarian,  it  should — whatever  may 
be  demanded  of  common  or  other  schools — be  distinctly,  de- 
cidedly religious  in  its  character ;  its  morality  should  be 
based  upon  the  teachings  of  God  and  His  Son,  and  it  should 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  its  duty  to  defend  the  Christian 
faith,  and  to  lead  the  young  to  increased  reverence  for  God 
and  His  revealed  word.  It  should  be  a  place  for  Christian 
development.  Infidelity  and  sectarian  bigotry  prevail  in  the 
world.  Neither  should  find  encouragement  there.  Its  light 
should  dispel  darkness  and  doubts }  its  spirit  should  be  an 
antidote  to  all  illiberal  feeling.  As  an  institution  which  rec- 
ognizes this  relation,  and  aims  to  discharge  the  duties  which 
grow  out  of  it,  this  University  has  high  claims  upon  us. 

Nor  should  the  relation  which  it  sustains  to  a  particular 
denomination  of  Christians  be  disregarded,  nor  what  it  is 
capable  of  doing  and  will  be  likely  to  do  for  the  ministry, 
for  professional  men  generally,  and  for  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple in  that  denomination.  The  mere  fact  that  persons  un- 
dertake as  a  matter  of  their  own,  a  work  in  behalf  of  moral- 
ity, religion,  or  learning  has  a  transforming  influence  upon 
their  character.  They  no  longer  regard  the  subject  with  in- 
difference, but  are  ennobled  themselves  in  their  efforts  to  do  a 
noble  work.  The  wise  man  says  :  "  Take  fast  hold  of  in- 
struction, it  is  thy  life:''  The  individual,  the  nation,  the 
church,  the  denomination  that  does  not  heed  this  injunction 
must  miserably  perish.  That  branch  of  the  church  which 
does  net  understand  this  truth,  and  act  in  reference  to  it,  has 
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neither  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  nor  fe-It  die  im- 
pelling force  of  that  common  law  of  nature,  s&lf-defmce. 
Without  narrowness,  with  no  bigoted  sectarism,  with  no 
spirit  of  envy  or  of  mere  opposition  to  others,  it  becomes  the 
believers  in  the  Great  Salvation,  to  do,  conscientiously  and 
earnestly,  whatever  is  calculated  to  sustain  the  Truth  which 
they  have  received.  It  is  simply  honest  to  acknowledge  that 
this  University  has  special  claims  upon  us,  because  of  what 
it  promises  to  effect,  directly  and  indirectly,  in  defense  of 
what  we  consider  sound  Christian  doctrine.  Neither  should 
its  designed  religious  character,  nor  its  necessity  as  a  co- 
worker with  the  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  to  which 
we  belong,  be  ignored.  It  is  absolutely  demanded  of  us,  if 
we  would  live  as  a  people,  that  we  in  common  with  others, 
should  have  institutions^  which,  by  molding  the  minds  of 
the  present  age,  shall  take  hold  of  the  ages  yet  to  come. 

Let  us  emulate  the  noble  example  of  other  Christian  de- 
nominations and  do  a  work  commensurate  with  our  privi- 
leges and  our  ability.  We  may  note  with  exultant  satisfac- 
tion what  the  Protestant  denominations,  East  and  West, 
have  done  and  are  doing  for  education  ;  but  should  blush 
with  shame,  if,  according  to  our  ability,  we  do  not  show 
equal  devotion  and  liberality,  and  manifest  an  earnest,  deter- 
mined purpose  to  do  thoroughly  our  part  of  the  educational 
work. 

And  it  may  be  well  remembered,  with  a  Christian  spirit, 
that  we  do  not  command  the  sympathy  in  our  efforts,  which 
we  may  feel  for  others.  We  must  do  our  own  work.  No 
Hercules  may  come  at  our  call,  however  pressing  our  need. 
We  may  not  expect  certain  helps  which  are  granted  to  others. 
We  may  not  anticipate  that  any  society  for  the  promotion 
of  education  in  the  West,  will  deem  our  infant  University  a 
proper  object  of  charity,  or  will  help  us  in  the  hour  of  our 
necessity.  It  were  unbecoming  to  complain  of  this,  or  to 
17 
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murmur  because  we  have  no  other  reliance  but  God  and  the 
ability  which  He  gives  us. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  a  College  can  only  be 
expected  to  be  morally  and  intellectually  self  sustaining. 
Pecuniarily  it  never  can  be.  Outlays  are  demanded  for  cabi- 
nets, libraries,  and  instruction  even,  for  which  no  pecuniary 
return  should  be  sought  or  expected.  The  planting  of  a 
University  and  the  endowment  of  its  professorships  must  be 
the  free  gift  of  the  philanthropic  and  the  benevolent.  This 
ought  to  be  well  understood.  An  Institution  of  learning 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  in  which  it  will  not,  and  need 
not  bid  for  pupils,  but  will  command  them  ;  in  ^hich  it  shall 
not  be  seeking  to  pay  bills  by  truckling  to  a  vitiated  taste 
and  to  low  prejudices,  but  where  it  can  do  its  work  thoroughly 
and  fearlessly  ;  develop,  educate  men  and  women,  regardless 
of  popular  smiles  or  frowns. 

Education  is  the  great  end,  and  should  be  the  great  aim  of 
life.  He  who  aids  the  cause  of  a  true  education  is  a  co- 
worker with  God,  who  has  made  everything  subservient  to 
human  good  and  an  aid  to  human  progress  ;  who  has  made 
the  world  a  school,  and  nature,  art,  the  home,  the  church, 
all  educators  ;  who  has  given  to  each  of  us  in  our  respective 
situations  a  ministry  to  perform,  to  the  mother  in  the  nursery, 
to  the  father  at  the  hearth  si  one  and  amid  the  stirring  activ- 
ities of  life,  to  the  clergyman  in  his  labors  of  love,  to  the 
layman  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  sphere, 
to  the  poor  man  in  his  true  and  honest  action,  and  to  the  man 
of  "  means  "  in  the  wise  and  generous  application  of  the 
abundance  of  which  God  has  made  him  steward. 

ANTHEM. 
ADDRESS  OF  EX  PRESIDENT  O.  A.  SKINNER,  D.D. 

TO    THE   TRUSTEES    AND    FRIENDS    OF   THE    UNIVERSITY. 

BENEDICTION,  by  Rev.  C.  P.  West. 


DENOMINATIONAL    EDUCATION,  LSI 

Denominational  Education: — Aa  the  perennial  spring  at 
the  foot  of  the  Oak  causes  it  to  strike  deeper  its  roots,  and 
extend  its  genial  shade  ;  so,  u  Denominational  Education  " 
■is  the  source  of  a  constantly  increasing  growth,  and  an  un- 
failing strength* 

REV.  W.  H.  RYDER,  A.  M.,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  President : — In  rising  to  respond  to  the  sentiment 
just  read,  I  am  reminded  that  this  is  my  first  attempt  to 
speak  to  an  audience  from  the  platform  of  an  Illinois  prairie. 
As  I  look  over  this  large  gathering  of  believers,  seeing  only 
here  and  there  a  face  at  all  familiar,  other  times  and  places 
rise  before  me — my  thoughts  turn  back  to  Faneuil  Hall  and 
Walnut  Hill,  and  to  the  dear  old  friends  from  whom  I  am  a 
thousand  miles  away.  But  while  I  feel  myself  a  stranger 
amongst  you,  it  is  cheering  to  reflect  that  we  are  at  work  in 
the  same  great  cause,  that  we  are  united  by  sympathies  of  a 
common  belief  and  interest,  and  are  here  to-day,  pledging 
our  love  and  labor  to  the  same  good  end.  May  he  who 
speak eth,  by  generous  sacrifice  and  faithful  consecration, 
prove  himselt  worthy  a  place  in  your  thoughts,  and  a  home 
in  your  hearts. 

You  have  requested  me,  Mr.  President,  to  speak  upon 
Denominational  Education.  The  theme  is  truly  a  congenial 
one ;  but,  sir,  as  you  well  know,  is  quite  too  broad  for  a  brief, 
after-dinner  talk.  The  smiling  fields  about  us  suggest  an 
illustration.  Their  fruitfulness  no  one  denies.  And  yet, 
who  shall  say  that  the  labor  of  human  hands  will  not  make 
them  more  productive  %  Kay,  if  the  question  were,  what 
will  cultivation  do  for  this  soil,  a  volume  would  be  required 
to  contain  the  answer.  It  is  no  reflection  upon  those  who 
have  gone  before  us,  nor  in  any  way  disparaging  to  the  nat- 
ural worth  of  our  kind,  to  say  that  as  a  denomination  we 
need  to  interest  ourselves  in  education,  and  that  by  its  de- 

*  The  response  to  the  above  sentiment  was  received  too  late  for  insertion  in  its 
proper  plaoe;  the  delay,  however,  is  not  attributable  to  Bro.  Ryder. — Compiler. 
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v  eloping  and  forming  power  we  shall  put  forth  greater 
strength,  and  do  larger  service.  No  matter  how  inexhausti- 
ble the  mine,  or  how  excellent  the  quality  of  the  ore,  some- 
thing beside  these  conditions  are  needful  to  the  production  of 
the  Damascus  blade. 

Bat  on  this  point,  I  need  not  dwell ;  for,  happily,  you  have 
|  Bpared  me  the  labor  of  attempting  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
|  Denominational  Education,  by  declaring,  as  the  sentiment 
does,  that  "  As  the  perennial  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  Oak 
causes  it  to  strike  deeper  its  roots,  and  extend  its  genial 
shade ;  so,  i  Denominational  Education '  is  the  source  of  a 
constantly  increasing  growth,  and  an  unfailing  strength." 

The  Institution  within  whose  shadow  we  gather,  to-day,  it 
is  pleasant  to  see^  is  already  proving  the  truthfulness  of  this 
statement.     This  large  company  of  believers,  the  interest 
which  the  exercises  excite,  and  the  substantial  thought  and 
working  forces  which  are  created,  what  are  these  but  proofs 
of  the  vivifying  powei*  of  Lombard  University,  and  the  good 
j       which  as  a  spring  of  fresh  life  it  is  doing  our  entire  people 
i       in  this  Western  land  ?     No  words  can  measure  the  influence 
j       of  such  an  Institution  as  this.     Its  roots  strike,  deeper  and 
its  branches  reach  farther  than  we  commonly  suppose.     Con- 
sider, for  a  moment,  what  a  first-class  institution  of  learning 
does. 
First.     By  the  agencies  which  it  sends  forth.     Every  stu- 
I !     dent  is  a  worker.     And  each  student  is  the  centre  of  a  group 
|     of  local  interests,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  centres  of  wider 
reach.     All  this  elevates  the  common  thought,  and  quickens 
a  spirit  of  laudable  endeavor.     And  who  can  tell  what  that 
student  may  become  I     Who  can  follow  him  from  the  halls 
of  learning,  and  predict  with  any  certainty  what  a  blessing 
he  niay  prove  to  mankind,  to  the  Church,  to  the  sect  we  love? 
But  this  view  of  the  case,  though  broad  in  its  application,  is 
far  from  full..     The  very  existence  of  such  an  institution,  the 
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property  of  the  denomination,  standing  forth  in  full  view  of 
all,  exerts  a  powerful  influence.  That  influence  may  be  in- 
sensible, but  it  is  surely  very  potent.  Every  well  appointed 
Church  in  the  'and,  is  in  some  degree  an  exhortation  to  holy 
Jiving,  and  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  religion  of  the  oon 
of  God.  Abolish  our  Colleges,  and  the  simple  fact  of  itself, 
would  let  down  the  standard  of  intelligence  as  much  as  the 
loss  of  the  direct  educational  work  they  would  have  done. 
Turning  now,  from  the  agencies  which  an  institution  taking 
high  ground  sends  out  in  a  thousand  directions  and  ways, 
let  us  consider  what  it  does. 

Secondly.  By  what  it  groups  around  it.  It  is  the  centre 
of  the  best  purposes  and  feelings  of  the  people.  They  look 
to  it  with  hope,  and  with  laudable  pride,  and  this  very  look- 
ing elevates  the  beholder.  We  are  so  organized,  society,  es- 
pecially, is  so  constructed,  that  we  all  group  around  common 
centres.  Our  thoughts  and  feelings  get  crystalized  in  insti- 
tutions. It  is  so  here  to-day.  Lombard  University  is  the 
central  fact  before  us  all.  You  have  made  a  generous  effort, 
nobly  pro3eeuted  so  far ;  it  has  cost  you  great  exertion  and 
sacrifice  to  carry  it  forward  to  this  stage,  but  all  this,  only  the 
more  closely  weds  you  to  it,  and  as  you  see  already  the  fruit3 
of  your  toil  cropping  out  in  the  fine  poem  delivered  yesterday 
by  a  graduate  of  this  University,  and  mark  the  dignified  and 
appropriate  manner  in  which  the  exercises  of  the  College 
have  been  conducted,  your  hearts  take  new  courage  and  you 
return  to  your  homes  with  a  deeper  love  for  the  truth,  and 
willingness  to  labor  in  the  Master's  vineyard.  A  few  years 
more,  and  those  who  gather  here  at  Commencement,  will 
more  impressively  illustrate  the  truth  of  what  Lombard  will 
do  for  us  and  all,  by  what  it  will  group  around  it.  When 
these  young  men,  now  going  forth  into  life,  shall  have 
worked  their  way  into  places  of  influence  and  power,  and 
come  here  in  their  ripened  strength  to  honor  their  Alma 
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Mater ;  and  with  them  those  who  from  year  to  year  have 
graduated  from  these  halls,  meeting  here  also  in  person,  or 
by  living  remembrance,  then  it  will  not  be  needful  to  state 
in  formal  speech,  what  are  the  forces  of  intellect  and  affec- 
tion clustering  around  it.  Lombard  University  is  already  a 
blessing  and  honor  to  our  entire  people. 

But  all  this,  Mr.  President,  only  makes  it  the  more  evi- 
dent that  we  must  be  careful  about  two  things.  The  first  is, 
that  we  have  a  first  class  College — a  University  worthy  the 
name.  Nothing  less  will  realize  what  I  have  said.  In  the 
end  the  people  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  else.  Do  not 
listen  to  any  proposition  to  lower  the  standard  to  suit  cir- 
cumstances ;  abo-ve  all  do  not  encourage  that  lazy  philosophy 
that  a  first  rate  education  can  be  attained  without  first  rate 
effort.  There  is  a  passion  in  some  quarters  to  take  the  real 
substance  all  out  of  study — to  simplify,  as  it  is  called,  every- 
thing until  there  is  but  the  simple  part  left.  This  reminds 
me  of  a  package  of  sugar  I  once  bought,  said  by  the  seller 
to  be  extra — extra  refined,  I  think  he  called  it.  In  using  the 
sugar  I  found  it  was  necessary  to  put  three  or  four  tea 
spoons  full  to  a  cup  of  tea — the  truth  is,  the  sugar  had  been 
refined  so  much  that  all  the  sweet  was  taken  out  of  it,  and 
not  much  but  sand  and  flour  left.  Mr.  President,  do  not 
attempt  to  refine  .the  course  of  study  in  Lombard  so  as  to 
take  the  essential  principle  all  out  of  it.  If  we  send  our 
children  here  for  instruction  we  expect  them  to  get  it.  A 
college  without  solid  learning,  is  like  sugar  without  saccha- 
rine, neither  profitable  to  spend  money  for,  nor  to  use  when 
attained.  The  other  consideration  is,  that  we  have  this  first 
class  institution  under  our  own  control.  Already  too  long 
have  we  centered  our  interests  in  the  fortunes  of  Colleges 
connected  with  other  sects.  We  love  our  own  churches,  our 
own  order  of  Christians.  It  is  our  right  to  work  for  them  first. 
If  we  do  not  care  for  ourselves,  nobody  will  care  for  us. 
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Nor  do  we  say  this  wishing  ill  to  colleges  of  other  denomi- 
nations. That  is  a  narrow  view  of  culture  which  teaches 
that  our  attempt  to  educate  our  sons  and  daughters,  will  af- 
fect the  prosperity  of  other  schools — that  the  prosperity  of 
Lombard  .stands  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  other  colleges. 
And,  sir,  in  this  view  especially,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  by  the 
presence  of  the  distinguished  and  honored  President  of 
Knox  College,  and  several  of  the  professors  of  that  institu- 
tion, that  they  are  actuated  by  no  such  narrow  policy  as 
this.  Lombard  only  asks  a  fair  field,  and  room  to  do  her 
appropriate  work,  and  she  feels  that  as  she  in  some  degree 
elevates  those  whom  she  especially  represents,  will  she  con- 
tribute to  the  intellectual  health  and  vigor  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. All  honor  to  the  colleges  of  the  East  and  of  the  West ; 
of  the  North  and  of  the  South.  Each  is  doing  its  needed 
work.  Friends  of  sound  learning  among  Universalists,  let 
us  do  ours,  and  do  it  well ;  if  we  do  not  do  it,  some  one  else 
will,  and  those  that  perform  the  labor  will  take  higher 
ground  for  that  labor,  and  receive  a  certain  degree  of  res- 
pect which  we,  for  neglecting  to  do  our  duty,  shall  justly 
deserve  to  lose. 

Among  many  excellent  observations  in  the  oration  of  the 
eloquent  orator  of  yesterday,  I  was  particularly  impressed 
by  the  force  of  his  thought  in  regard  to  the  uselessness  of 
unreliable  knowledge.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  all  profited 
by  these  timely  remarks.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  we  do  not  make  the  ideas  of  another  our  own  proper- 
ty, until  we  put  the  stamp  of  our  own  individual  mind  upon 
them.  No  matter  how  much  we  hear,  nor  how  much  we 
read  ;  nothing  truly  belongs  to  us  except  what  we  are  able 
to  reproduce  in  our  own  thought  and  speech.  Thinking  is 
the  chief  need  of  the  day.  Every  man  is  educated  who 
acquires  the  habit  of  thoughtful ness — who  meditates  upon 
what  he  hears,  and  accepts  or  rejects  as  his  judgement  jus- 
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tiiies.  No  other  person  is;  for  all  his  knowledge  is  necessarily 
unreliable — he  only  half  knows  whether  what  he  says  is  true, 
and  cannot  therefore  speak  with  confidence  and  power. 
This  view  of  knowledge  is  especially  suggestive  to  those  of 
us  who  are  clergymen,  and  who,  from  the  nature  of  our 
vocation,  have  occasion  continually  to  address  masses  of  peo- 
ple. Our  labors  are  always  more  efficient,  when  we  are  cer- 
tain of  the  soundness  of  our  positions, when  study  and  reflection 
have  given  us  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  whole  subject 
under  review,  and  in  language  suited  to  the  theme,  we  state 
what  we  know.  Happy  ?re  those  of  our  brethren  in  this 
responsible  field  of  duty,  where  opportunities  and  diligence 
have  enabled  them  to  appropriate  the  vast  resources  of 
learning  and  exposition,  to  detect  at  a  glance  the  inaccurate 
statements  of  skeptics,  and  the  false  illustrations  of  the  word 
of  God,  and  with  clearness  of  view  fp  meet  the  demands  of 
their  day. 

Looking  out  now  from  this  auspicious  presence,  we  can 
but  be  encouraged  for  the  future.     We  are  not  discouraged 
that  so  much  remains  to  be  done;  the  wonder  is,  considering 
the  age  of  Lombard  University,  and  the  confusion  conse- 
quent upon  the  settlement  of  a  new  country,  that  so  much  is 
already  accomplished.     We  are  grateful  for  what  has  been 
done — we  are  sensible  that  we  must  relax  nothing,,  and  that 
the  goal  w©  hope  to  leach  can  be  won  only  by  united  and 
wise  action.     Each  of  us  can  do  something.     Some  of  you 
were,  perhaps,  in  Chicago,  while  the  famous  block  on  Lake 
Street  was  being  raised  to  grade.     That  is  said  to  have  been 
in  its  way  the  most  gigantic  effort  ever  undertaken  in  Amer- 
ica, probably  in  the  history  of  the  world.     And  when  those 
vast  piles  of  stone  and  brick  buildings  stood  there,  four  feet 
clear  from  their  foundations,  resting  wholly  upon  thousands 
of  seemingly  frail  screws,  each  screw  placed  where  it  was 
needed,  and  lifting  at  the  right  time  and  the  right  place,  the 
entire  success  of  the  undertaking  seemed  to  me  the  most 
powerful   exhibition  of  individual  agency,  that  I  had  ever 
witnessed.     Clergymen  and  laymen,  males  and  females,  old 
and  young,  let  us  all  unitedly  labor  to  advance  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  our  order.     Do  not  depend  upon  any  one 
person  to  do  this  work.     Each  can  do  something ;   and  by 
and  by,  all  lifting  together,  with  kindly  confidence  and  gen- 
erous strength,  it  will  be  our  joy  to  find  that  as  a  body  of 
Christians,  in  all  matters  of  sound  education,  and  healthy 
religious  feeling,  we  are  fully  up  to  grade. 


TO  THE  SUBSCRIBERS  OF  THE  COMPILATION. 


The  Reader  will  at  once  perceive  upon  examination  of 
this  little  volume,  that  we  have  departed  in  a  measure  from 
our  province  as  Compiler.  Permit  us  here  to  subjoin  a  few 
remarks,  by  way  of  explanation.  Upon  w(  Commencement 
Day,1'  we  gave  our  subscribers  to  understand,  that  we  should 
publish  nothing  save  the  "  Annual  Address,"  "  Poem," 
Orations  of  Graduates  and  Responses,  at  the  Festival.  In  a 
few  instances  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  Responses 
much  to  our  regret  and  disappointment.  As  an  equivalent, 
we  procured  and  inserted  the  Master's  Oration,  and,  also  the 
oration  of  one  of  the  Graduates,  as  mentioned  in  the  "  In- 
troductory." 

This  would  be  a  fulfilment  of  our  agreement.  But  as  our 
object  was  not  a  pecuniary  one,  we  proceeded  at  an  extra 
expense  of  some  sixty  dollars  to  publish  the  Baccalaureate 
Sermon,  and  the  Inaugural  Services  including  the  lengthy 
address  of  President  Weston.  We  have  done  this  wTith 
pleasure,  knowing  that  the  consequent  value  of  these  papers 
will  be  important,  although,  perhaps,  their  immediate  inter 
est  may  not  be  as  great  as  that  connected  with  "  Commence- 
ment Week's  Exercises." 

Again,  our  Subscribers  were  informed  that  they  would  re- 
ceive their  books  in  common  paper  covers — we  have  given 
them  fine  glazed,  this  has  also  involved  additional  expense. 

Our  publication  has  been  delayed  a  few  clays  by  the  non^ 
reception  of  copy,  this  will  account  to  those  who  received 
our  circular  for  the  delay  in  filling  their  orders. 

With  these  explanatory  remarks  we  conclude  our   labors 
with  an  earnest  desire  that  they  may  prove  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  our  patrons, 
18 
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SYDNEY  MYERS  &  CO 


£ 


21  MAIN   STREET, 


GhiU^IESIBTTIR/Gk    -    I3LLI3STOIS. 


J.  P.  FROST.  W.  S.  BELLOWS. 

J.  P.  FROST  &  CO. 

PKOFKJETOKS 
MANUFACTUREKS    OF 


MILL  GEARING,  BUILDING  CASTINGS, 

hemht's  mmmm  ieatess  hay  phess, 

GTTG-J^tt  MILLS,    &0. 

A.  HARRINGTON.  L.  C.  FIELD. 
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W.  W.  WASHBURN  &  CO. 

DEALERS    IN 

nm  WAT6BI8, GUNKS, 

JEWELRY,    GOLD   PENS,   SILVER   WARE, 

Pmey  @o®fls  tuul  Aunetiean   Pocket  Gutltrf. 

Our  stock  is  the  most  complete  in  the  city,  having  been    selected    expressly 
for  this  locality.     We  have  a  full  stock  of 

AMERICAN,  ENGLISH  &  SWISS  WATCHES, 

In  (J old  and   Silver  Cases.     Our  stock   of  SILVER  WARE   is    complete, 
and  warranted  to  be  pure.     No  charge  for  engraving  it. 

We  are  selling  Dawson,  Warren  &  Hyde's  Gold  Pens,  Points  warranted  not 
to  come  off. 

SPECTACLES,  the   best   assortment  in   the  city.     We  can  suit  the  "  old 
or  the  young,"  in  Gold,    Silver,  Steel  or  Plated  Bows.     Old  Frames  re-fitted 
with  glass,  to  suit  the  age. 
CARD  CASES,   RETICULES,    PORT    MONNAIES,  CORAL    BEADS,    &c 

Old  Gold  and  Silver  taken  in  exchange  for   Goods.     Watches,  Clocks  and 
Jewelry  carefully  repaired  and  warranted. 

W.  W,  WASHBURN  &   CO. 

Main  St.,  Galesburg,  111. 

A  SPLENDID  WORK  OF  ART ! 

THE    STATUETTE   OF 

SflMll  L  MmM-t 

A  PERFECT   PICTURE  OF 

THE   "LITTLE    CHANT." 

ALSO,  THE  BUST  OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  LMCOLN 

TRUE   TO    LIFE! 

PEICE. 

DOUGLAS    STATUETTE, $7.00. 

LINCOLN  BUST,      -    -      -    -    -     -      -    -     -    6.00. 

"  "       (Cabinet  Size,)     -----   2.50. 

A   LIBERAL    DISCOUNT  MADE  TO   THE  TRADE. 

EDWHNT  BAN(JRO"PT,  General  Agent, 

No.  22  Main  Street,  Galesburg,  111. 
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EDWARD  R.  ADAMS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALER  IN 

Aia©ma&  aad  Fweiga,  Staple  and  F&acy 


No,  41  Main  Street,  G-alesburg,  Illinois. 


The  Latest  and  Best  Styles  received,  as  introduced  into 
the  Eastern  Markets.     Sales  for  Cash,  and  no  deviation. 

[glT*  Buyers  are  particularly  invited  to  examine  my  stock 
ere  they  purchase. 

July,  1860.  E.  R.  ADAMS, 


II 


E.  F.  DAVIS,  Surgeon  Dentist, 

Continues  to  perform  all  operations  upon  the  Natural 
Teeth,  in  the  most  permanent  and  skillful  manner.  Crystal 
Gold  Fillings  inserted  and  warranted  for  life.  Deleterious 
and  worthless  Amalgams,  so  much  in  use  by  those  who  can- 
not make  a  good  gold  filling ,  1  always  discard. 

ARTIFICIAL    TEETH, 

MOUNTED  CPOK 

GOLD,  PLATINA.  SILVER,  OR   COBALITE  BASE, 

WITH   A  J,!,  THE   MODERN   I M  PRO  V  KM  E  NTS, 

Specimens  of  which,  can  always  he  seen  at  my  rooms.     All 

operations   warranted.      Charges   to  compare 

with  first  class  work. 

Office,  No.  28  Tain  Street,  Galesbnrg,  Illinois. 


\o\  KRTI8EM1  \  i  HI 

McCHESNEY  &  MILLER, 

8UOCBSSOR9  TO  Isaac  MERRILL, 

Wholesale    &o    Retail    JDealers   in 
No.  22  East  Main  St.,  G-alesbnrg.  Illinois. 

We  receive  our  Goods  direct  from   the  Manufacturers,  and 

are  thereby  enabled  to  sell  them  ver}^  cheap  for  Cash.     We 

keep  constantly  on  hand  an  ample  assortment  of 

Mens,  Boys',  Ladies',  Hisses'   and    Children's  Shoes, 

Of  every  Style  and  Variety. 
We  wish  it  distinctly  understood — Ave  will  not  be  undersold. 

Remember  the  place,  No,  22.^JgJ 

A.    T.  M'CHESNEY. 


KELLOGG  HOUSE, 

J    W.  ROBERTS,  Proprietor, 

Corner  of  Main  8l  Kellogg  Sts., 
GALE9BURG,     -  ILLIIsTOIS. 


The  Kellogg  House  is  situated  in  the  most  pleasant 
portion  of  the  City,  and  has  lately  been  refited  throughout. 

(giP  A  free  'Bus  will  be  in  attendance  upon  the  arrival 
of  all  the  principal  passenger  trains. 

gp  We  have  excellent  Stabling  attached  to  the  House, 
having  lately  completed  the  best  Barn  in  the  City. 
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INNES,  MURDOCH  &  CO., 

No.    47   Main  Street,   Galesburg,   Illinois, 

DEALERS  IN 

ZEXDZE^EIGKN"    &    IDOIVCIESTIQ 


HATS  &  CAPS,  GLOVES, 

BOOTS  &  SHOES,  TRIMMINGS, 

WALL  PAPER,  .        RIBBONS, 

EMBROIDERIES,  RUCHES, 

HOSIERY,  FLOWERS, 

ZEPHYR  AND  SHETLAND  WOOLS, 
AND  NOTIONS  IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

P.  S. — We  have  on  liand  at  all  seasons,  a  full  assortment 
ot  Domestic  Goods.  Our  terms  are  Cash  and  nothing  else, 
Orders  from  the  country  promptly  attended  to. 

ALEXANDER  INNES,  JOHN  PHIMISTER, 

GEO.  A.  MURDOCH,  ARTHUR  W.  INNES. 


PEOPLE'S 


At  No.  23  Main  Street, 
OVER   SMITH,  EICHELBERGER  &  COAS  STORE. 


ALL  KINDS 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PICTURES. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  execute  and  fill  orders  for  CABINET 
SIZE  PHOTOGRAPH  LIKENESSES,  painted  in  oil  or 
plain.  Orders  solicited.  Also,  all  kinds  of  out  door  work, 
such  as  views  of  Residences,  Machinery,  Likenesses  of  sick 
or  deceased  persons,  attended  to  promptly  and  well  executed. 

W,  II.  PETTEE. 
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No.  22  No  22 

T.  C.  McCHESNEY, 


DEALER    IN 


BOOKS,  STATIONERY, 

BLANK,  COMMON  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 
BOOKS,  MISCELLANEOUS  BEADING,  PLAIN  AND 

FANCY  PAPER,  PENS,   INK,   MAPS, 
DIARIES,  LAW,  BLANK,  TOY  AND  GIFT  BOOKS. 
Orders  upon  New  York  Houses  filled  upon  short  notice. 
Constantly  on  hand  everything  usually  found  in  a  first 
class  Book  Store. 

No.  22  MAIN  STREET,  GALESBIJRG,  ILLINOIS. 
No.  22  No.  22 


GALESBURG  STOVE  STORE. 

^         «    .    O. 

STOVES,  TI1ST  WAEE, 

AND 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS 

AT  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

The  best  and  largest  stock  of  Stoves,  both  of  home  and 
Eastern  Manufacture,  ever  offered  in  this  market,  and  at  the 
lowest  prices  for  Cash.  Every  stove  wan-anted  to  give  per- 
fect satisfaction  and  to  be  made  of  the  best  material,  or  the 
money  refunded. 

Tin  Roofing,  Guttering,  Spouting  and  all  kinds  of  repair- 
ing promptly  and  faithfully  executed. 

Wanted — Old  Copper,  Brass,  Iron  and  Rags. 

Remember  the  place,  No.  20  Main  Street,  (Sanderson's 
Block,)  Galesburg,  Illinois. 

July,  1860.  .  PRESCOTT  &  DAVENPORT, 


1U 


ADVERTISEME 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS-URBANA 


3  0112  110844237 


No.  24 


No.  24 


J.    JEl.    aORX)ON", 


WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 


m 


No.   24  East  Main  Street, 

GALESBUBG,     -    ILLINOIS- 

No.  24  No.  2- 


MASON  &   SMITH, 


Misiiiii  if  m 


AND- 


GENERAL  COLLECTING  AGENTS, 

GALESBUKG, 
.ecitox  cottinty,  Illinois.. 


